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EAVESDROPPERS IN EDEN 


By HUGHIE CALL 





A TRUE STORY every telephone manager 


should read. A rancher’s wife tells how 


“listening-in” 


on the telephone is the 


breath of life the year round to busy 


women living on the farms and ranches. 


Published by permission of Scribner's 


Magazine, illustrations by Ervine Metzel 


BELONG to the Brotherhood of 

the Rural Telephone Line—a fine 

group of citizens which has dis- 
proved for all time the old saying 
that “Eavesdroppers hear no good of 
themselves.” 

Ranches in our district are from 
five to twenty miles apart. Some- 
times weeks pass and we have no 
contact with our neighbors. Is it 
Strange then that “listening-in” on 
the rural telephone line has become 
the very breath of life to the aver- 
age ranch wife? And incidentally, to 
the rancher himself? He may get 
most of his news third-hand, but you 
may be sure that it loses nothing in 
the telling. 

Without this source of news, I 
know of at least a dozen women who 


would be cut off absolutely from the 
outer world. In summer the heavy 
ranch work keeps them at home; in 
winter when the work has lessened, 
roads are often impassable because of 
drifted snow. The telephone is their 
mainstay the year round. Contrary 
to the general belief, not all ranches 
have radios. A radio represents a 
cash outlay; a telephone may be 
had by a much simpler method. 
When a rural line is being estab- 
lished the rancher without ready 
cash trades his labor for an interest 
in the line. There are poles to be cut, 
hauled and set, miles of wire to be 
strung, and the more prosperous 
rancher is always glad to exchange 
material for labor. Once the telephone 
is installed, the cost of maintenance 





is negligible. The benefit derived, 
however, is far from negligible. 

In our community of wool-growers, 
the wool-buyers in particular have 
found this to be so. It isn’t possible 
to telephone the lucky rancher who 
can afford to hold his wool and offer 
him the added inducement of a few 
more cents per pound for his clip. 
To do so merely establishes the mini- 
mum price for which wool can be 
bought for the season! Nor is it 
safe to make a personal offer of this 
kind, because “Mrs. Big Clip’ makes 
it her business to telephone the news 
to “Mrs. Small Clip” before the un- 
fortunate buyer is a mile away from 
the ranch. 

Strange to say, there is nothing 
secret about “listening-in.” The tele- 





phone is even equipped with a con- 
venience for the eavesdropper. It 
has a little gadget on the left side of 
the box which must be released when 
one wants to talk, and left in place 
when one would listen. Thus is quiet 
insured on the line. A mother can 
hold her fretting baby without hav- 
ing to worry about the noise annoy- 
ing her neighbors. 

You wonder why any one should 
listen, or why it would not be more 
satisfactory to ring some one up and 
get your news first-hand? There’s 
an answer for that. 

A busy woman has only snatches of 
time, between dishwashing and po- 
tato peeling, the cooking and serving 
of three huge meals a day, to say 
nothing of the inevitable laundry. 
Consequently, “listening-in” has all 
the advantages of the radio and the 
talking machine: it can be turned on 
and off at will. No danger of the 
pies burning while your neighbor re- 
lates the latest news, for you can leave 
your post without being rude, take 
a peep at the pies, and come back 
again. You probably missed a little 
of the conversation, but not much. 

My first experience with the Broth- 
erhood of the Rural Line occurred 
only a few days after I had come, as 
a bride, to my husband’s ranch. I 
walked into the dining room one 
morning to find Jennie, the cook, 
with her ear glued to the receiver. I 
felt sure that my surprise and dis- 
approval must have been reflected in 
my face, and I expected her to drop 


the receiver like a red-hot coal. But 
not she! She listened to the very 
end, some ten minutes longer. When 


she was through, I voiced my disgust 
in no uncertain terms. Her brown 
eyes were wide with surprise. 

“Why, Missus,” she told me, as 
though she were conveying a fact I’d 
be overjoyed to hear, “That’s all 
right. Everybody listens. You’re 
supposed to. That was about Elli- 
son’s ditch breakin’, up Dry Hollow 
way. The dern thing’s flooded the 
road for a quarter of a mile. Old 
Man Thayer’s stuck down there in 
his Ford truck, with a load of hogs, 
and Jim Anderson’s going down now 
with a team to pull him out. He. .” 

I cut her short and explained pa- 
tiently that I was not interested in 
other people’s business, but she broke 
in: 

‘But, Missus, our trucks was 
comin’ that way with the cottonseed 
cake. If they get stuck, it’ll take a 
block and tackle to get them out. I’m 
going to ring down the line and tell 
somebody to stop them and send them 
up through the open field.” 

This she promptly did. 
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It took a 


little of the wind out of my sails, but 
I was not to be put off. When she 
was through, I told her once more 
just what I thought and ended up by 
saying that I never wanted to see 
her listening again. 

She took me literally. I never saw 
her doing it again. But she listened! 
That woman knew everything that 
happened within a radius of fifty 
miles, and she naively regaled the 
ranch hands at meal time with the 
gossip. 

She 


knew that the Ellisons had 


sowed their oats before those “shift- 
had _ broken 


less Burtons’” their 








ground. She knew when the Lawtons 
sold their hogs, and what they got 
for them. She was righteously in- 
dignant when the doctor, in a near- 
by town, refused to bring the Bur- 
ton baby into the world, because he 


hadn’t been paid yet for the last 
five Burton heirs. 
This story even shattered my 


heroic reserve, and I told her she had 
better go right down and see what 
she could do for them. I even of- 
fered to take her down. 

“Grandma Bassett’ll go. 
closest.” 

“But she may not know about it. 
It would be criminal to leave that 
poor woman alone at a time like 
this.” 

She looked me squarely in the eye 
before she turned back to her work. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, “she 
knows.” 

It took me a long time to fall in 
line. In fact, I’m only a recent con- 
vert to “listening-in.” I began to 
change my views about ‘the time my 
young son was two years old. I then 
had a man cook, Jennie having gone 
the way of all unattached females in 
this country, and married a dry 
farmer. I wouldn’t admit, even. to 
myself, that it was dull with Jennie 
gone; for if it was, I knew why—I 
missed “listening-in.” 

One afternoon late in August, dur- 
ing the first lamb drive of the season, 
the ranch was deserted with the ex- 
ception of old Cy, the cook, the baby 
and myself. Cy adored young Robin 


She’s the 





and spent all his spare time amusing 
him. I had letters to write, so I left 
them together on the back porch and 
went upstairs to my desk. 

Cy had been peeling green apples 
for sauce, and upon my return an 
hour later, I found my son alone, 
gurgling gleefully, his small mouth 
full of the apple peelings. I was ter- 
rified, of course, and worried the rest 
of the afternoon because I couldn’t be 
sure just how many of the peelings 
he had swallowed. 

By ten o’clock that night my worst 
fears were realized; Robin grew rest- 
less and began to run a temperature. 
I did everything I knew to do but my 
efforts were futile. About twelve 
o’clock his small body started to 
twitch and draw. I considered call- 
ing Cy, but to do so I would have to 
go to the bunkhouse, some eight hun- 
dred yards away, and I dared not 
leave Robin. 

Almost frantic with fear, I tried 
to call the doctor. His wife answered 
and told me he was out in the country 
on a maternity case and couldn't 
come. She wasn’t sure that she could 
get word to him. 

“Oh, but he must come—immedi- 
ately,” I told her, “I’m all alone and 
I’m afraid my baby is having a con- 
vulsion.” 

She assured me she would do every- 
thing in her power, but she didn’t 
sound encouraging. I was in despair 
and for the fraction of a second still 
clung to the receiver, wondering if 
there was anything else I could do. 
My baby could die before the doctor 
got back to town, and then came 
ten miles to the ranch. Just as I was 
on the point of hanging up, a 
woman’s voice called out: 

“Mrs. C——, have you 
water?” 

“Yes—yes 





any hot 


“Put the baby in a warm bath right 
away, and get some cold compresses 
on his head. Jeff’s getting out the 
car this minute, and I’ll be up as soon 
as I can get there.” 

If you’ve ever been alone, ignorant 
and helpless, with some one you love 
slipping away before your eyes, 
you'll know what that message meant 
to me. 

I carried out her instructions, 
eased the small, rigid body into a 
warm bath, and put compresses on 
his head. After what seemed hours 
to me, my neighbor arrived. She 
took charge with the efficiency that 
comes of long practice, while I car- 
ried out her orders. 

We fought shoulder to shoulder— 
I, white and shaken and no doubt 
clumsy and ineffectual; she grimly, 
but with the dependability of the 
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Rock of Gibraltar. Ah, that woman! 
[can hear her now. . . “There, he’s 
comin’ out of it . . . Look, his eyes is 
back natural Now his breathin’s 
easier . . . You ain’t sick, you onery 
rascal, you’re jes trying to scare your 
poor ma to death.” 

When the doctor’s car drove up to 
our door, Robin was sleeping quietly 
and naturally. There are some 
things you can’t thank people for— 
things that are too big for words— 
but I clung to my neighbor’s work- 
worn hand, and did my feeble best. 
She patted my shoulder in her kindly 
fashion and said: 

“Lord, child, you needn’t thank me. 
Jes’ thank the party line. I knew 
nobody would be ringing town at mid- 
night, unless they was in trouble, so 
I jes’ naturally had to git up and 
listen.” 

She didn’t think she’d done any- 
thing unusual. She’d have done it 
for anybody. From that time on, I 
began to “listen-in’ without shame, 
and I wasn’t dull any more. 

One afternoon, I overheard a 
rancher’s wife call him in town and 
tell him to bring bread home for the 
threshers who were coming the next 
day. Something had gone wrong 
with her yeast, so she couldn’t bake. 
Her husband was so absent-minded 
that he was a community joke, and I 
worried about that bread until I 
heard his car rattling up the road. 

It was nothing but a skeleton, this 
car—a box for a seat, nailed on a few 
boards. There was nothing hidden, 
even the engine was without a hood. 
If he had the bread I couldn’t help 
but see it, and I rushed out to the 
porch to have a look. Sure enough, 
he didn’t have it, and before I had 
time to think, I found myself run- 
ning down the road in his wake. 

“You’ve forgotten Bertha’s bread!” 
I shrieked. 

The car stopped with a sudden 
grinding of brakes, and he got out 
and thanked me sheepishly. I had 
saved him a long trip. 

Another time, in the busiest part 
of haying season, I overheard a hard- 


ware merchant in town telling a 
rancher that it would take three days 
to get new teeth for a broken rake. 
The laying up of a rake for even a 
few days in a country where the sea- 
son is so short that evcry hour counts, 
is nothing short of tragedy. I hap- 
pened to know that we had some extra 
teeth, so I got in my car and took 
them down to him. He was grateful, 
and not a bit surprised. 

I don’t believe I have ever known 
neighbors before. In my old home in 
the city, I sent flowers if I happened 
to know my neighbors were ill. In 
the country, with the doctor miles 
away, illness assumes alarming pro- 
portions. 

Instead of sending flowers, I hunt 
up some extra hot water bottles, or 
perhaps a sack of ice, and go to them 
as swiftly as the bumpy roads will 
permit. Sometimes the only help I 
can give is releasing a worried 
mother from the kitchen, for ranch 
work must goon. There’s something 
very satisfying about being needed. 

I never complain now when I’m try- 
ing desperately to hear over long 
distance, although every receiver that 
goes down weakens the telephone cir- 
cuit more and more. I just yell a 
little louder. 

I’ll have to confess that there are 
times when I wish I had the courage 
of a Forest Ranger in our district. 
One night he put in a call for his 
supervisor at § There was a 
rumor abroad that the Government 
intended lowering grazing fees on the 
Forest, and in view of the hard 
times, this was a matter of vital im- 
portance to the entire community. 

I’m positive that every receiver on 
the line was down, and it became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to hear. 
In desperation the Ranger finally 
gave up, hung up his receiver and 
gave the general ring. 

“Listen, folks!” he begged, “I can’t 
hear him if you don’t hang up. Do 
it as a favor to me, and when I’m 
through I'll ring back and tell you 
what he says.” 

He didn’t keep his word though, 








offset the annoyance.” 





— 


Mrs. Hughie Florence Call lives on a ranch in the Montana mountains 
near Yellowstone Park, with her husband, whose occupation is wool- 
growing. The winters usually bring heavy snowfalls and Mrs. Call says 
the only way they can leave the ranch is with the aid of snow plows. 


Commenting upon the attitude of Independent telephone managers 
toward “listening-in,” Mrs. Call writes: “I truly believe that one winter in 
a rural district would convert any of them who are now opposed to it. Of 
course, there are times when it is distinctly annoying, but I feel sure that 
the pleasure and benefit country people derive from this habit more than 
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and I’ve always had a grudge against 

him for that. I had to learn the 

Government’s decision from a neigh- 

bor who was “on to him,” and wasn’t 

taking a chance on missing anything. 
? = 


Flashes and Plugs—News 
Briefs and Comments 


A parrot received a silver medal from 
the New York Anti-Vivisection Society 
for calling for help over the telephone 
when its mistress was overcome by gas 
fumes. Is that a “believe it or not”? 

+ * 


Dr. R. A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, says there is 
no such thing as “technological unem- 
ployment.” New machines create more 
jobs than are destroyed. He cites the 
airplane industry giving jobs to 50,000; 
telephone, 357,000; radio, 94,000; movies, 
389,000, and electrical devices, 1,000,000 


* * 


The Chicago Daily News says people 
left the farm because they were lonely 
and bored. The automobile, the tele- 
phone, the radio and the phonograph 
play a large part in bringing them back 
to the farm. 

” * 


There are so many telephones on the 
giant liner Queen Mary that it requires 
four operators .to handle the telephone 
service on the ship. 


” . 


Seven Great Lakes steamers have 
been equipped with ship-to-shore radio- 
telephone service so far this year, mak- 
ing twelve in all. The service centers 
in the Independent exchange of the Lo- 
tain (Ohio) Telephone Co. 


* * 


A Dayton (Ohio) newspaper describes 
a novel way of getting telephone wires 
through pipes laid under the flooring. A 
cord is tied to a mouse’s tail and a 
wire fastened to the other end of the 
cord. The mouse is placed in the pipe 
and smoke blown through. The smoke 
forces the mouse to run through the 
pipe, dragging the cord behind. Mickey 
Mouse as a troubleman! 








IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


SEASON FOR investigations and why. Bell research 
figures brought out in the FCC investigation and the 


implication given them. 


Comments on worth of re- 


search at cost of eight-tenths cent to subscriber. 
Latest triumph of telephone—it is named in peace 
plan presented at the Inter-American Conference 


HIS—the advent of Congress, 
as well as the advent of 
Christmas—is the normal sea- 
son for investigations in Washing- 
ton. It used to come after the 
heliday period, but that was in the 
days when Congress met on March 
4 and there was plenty of time to 
smoke up the inquiries to the 
proper pitch before Congress as- 
sembled. 

Since the so-called Lame-Duck 
amendment to the Constitution, 
however, Congress meets in Janu- 
ary, which means that those who 
would attract the attention of Con- 
gress to something or other must do 
their homework while other folks 
are busy with their Christmas 
shopping. 

The explanation for this is ob- 
vious and, on the whole, quite rea- 
sonable. Congressional investiga- 
tors have to get their hearings over 
with in order to have reports ready 
for Congress in time for legislative 
action, if recommended. 

Investigations by other govern- 
ment agencies are under a similar 
pressure, plus the incentive to re- 
mind the appropriations committee 
of both houses that they are still 
active and that the people’s money 
is being well spent in the public in- 
terest. If, in the process, public 
attention is intrigued by the nature 
of the testimony produced at the 
hearings—well, that doesn’t hurt 
any either. 


AST week two important inves- 

tigations opened in Washing- 
ton, or, to be more accurate, one 
opened and one reopened. The 
former was the Senate’s interstate 
commerce committee investigation 
of railroad holding companies, be- 
ing conducted by U. S. Senator 
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Wheeler of Montana. The latter was 
our own special telephone investi- 
gation by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

. Those persons sincerely inter- 
ested in political reform, who be- 
lieve that the public can be best 
shocked into a consciousness of the 
necessity for reformatory legisla- 
tion by giving wide publicity to the 
situations to be corrected, probably 
experienced an uncomfortable week 
of it as the unexpected and dra- 
matic news of the British royal 
family troubles pushed these two 
carefully-timed investigations right 
off the front page. However, the 
testimony at both hearings was in- 
teresting and important despite 
popular inattention. 

On the whole, it did not appear 
that the resumed hearings on the 
“general phases” of the FCC spe- 
cial investigation are likely to pro- 
duce anything very sensational, al- 
though the testimony may well 
prove valuable for all that. 

Senator Wheeler, on the other 
hand, seems to be developing some 
effective foundation for an antici- 
pated bill to impose a “death sen- 
tence” on railroad holding compan- 
ies similar to that included in the 
Public Utility Act of 1935. And 
are the other industrial lobbies here 
beginning to sit up and take notice! 


ITH gas and electric utilities 

and railroad holding com- 
panies in the cell block, they are be- 
ginning to figure that it is high 
time they found out whose turn is 
next. Remember, this drive to 
eliminate the holding company or 
subjugate it to fragmentary propor- 
tions is not the result of a political 
animus against this particular in- 
dustry or that particular industry, 





no matter what certain 
may say to the contrary. 

No, this drive is but a reflection 
of a basic attitude of those high in 
the councils of the New Deal, who 
believe that unless the government 
regulates and dominates “big busi- 
ness,” the latter will dominate the 
government. This is the basic phil- 
osophy of Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard Law School, and 
you can see it plainly enough in any 
one of the several biographies of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

The “anti-bigness school” is what 
these philosophers are called in 
Washington and many of them are, 
as said before, quite high at pres- 
ent in the councils of the New Deal. 
Senator Wheeler is, perhaps, the 
principal protagonist of this group 
in the Senate. 


senators 


O GET back to the FCC special 

investigation hearings, much 
was said last week about the finan- 
cial set-up of the A. T. & T. re- 
search department. The commis- 
sion staff’s testimony tended to 
show that A. T. & T. assesses local 
telephone companies with a heavy 
share of the burden of maintaining 
research facilities engaged in such 
non-telephonic activities as the de- 
velopment of phonograph, moving 
picture, and aeroplane radio im- 
provements. 

The implication of the testimony 
is that when these non-telephonic 
improvements reach the _ point 
where they can be practically and 
profitably utilized, the A. T. & T. 
exploits them all for itself under 
separate commercial subsidiaries 
instead of letting the telephone sub- 
scribers, who nursed the buds, 
share in the fruits. 

Sounds pretty bad. Here are the 
figures given by Samuel Meisel, 
FCC staff investigator: Over 11 
years, A. T. & T. spent $177,921,569 
for such research. Of this amount, 
A. T. & T. assumed $52,634,681 
(which would average $4,784,971 
per year) and absorbed out of its 
own corporate pocketbook 5 per 
cent (leaving the yearly average 
$4,545,423) and charged 9 per cent 
of the balance against its long lines 
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department (leaving the yearly 
average $4,136,608). The net bal- 
ance was charged against operating 
subsidiary companies. The com- 
putations in parenthesis are by your 
correspondent. 

Now let us do a little original 
research of our own. Let us see 
how much the average Bell tele- 
phone subscriber was charged—on 
Mr. Meisel’s figures—for the sup- 
port and upkeep of this perhaps too 
versatile research department. For 
the year ending September 30, 1936, 
Bell subscriber station revenues— 
plus public telephone receipts, 
amounted to $522,439,332. 

Compute this with relation to the 
average annual balance of research 
expense charged against Bell oper- 
ating subsidiaries ($4,136,608) and 
we find that it amounted to .0079— 
let’s say eight-tenths of one per 
cent for good measure. 

This means that for every ten 
dollars a Bell subscriber paid in 
telephone bills, eight cents, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meisel, went to support 
Bell research activities. If his 
average monthly telephone bill was 
$3.00, he would have to pay a little 
less than 24% cents for research ex- 
pense. Was it worth it? What did 
he get for it? 

Going back to base figures, it will 
be noticed that out of the whole 
$177,921,569 spent for research over 
11 years, there was a division—an 
apportionment made by A. T. & T. 
—the $52,634,681. Was this not an 
attempt to segregate (arbitrarily, 
if you will) Bell research expense 
for improving telephonic devices 
from the expense of non-telephonic 
experimentation? 

Whether the allocation was fair 
is, of course, a matter of evidence, 
but the fact remains that the Bell’s 
research did do something in the 
way of telephone improvement. We 
know that much. Was it worth 
eight-tenths of a cent of the sub- 
scriber’s dollar—to the subscriber? 





HE FOREGOING question is 
not posed satirically. After all, 
in a regulated business, the cri- 
terion of a reasonable expenditure 
is not how much the customer might 
pay for it rather than do without 
it, nor even how much it might cost 
some other agency to provide it, but 
simply how much it actually cost 
the agency that made the expendi- 
ture, and how much of that cost 
should be charged against the con- 
sumer. 
That is why there is some popu- 
lar impatience with the arguments 
of utility spokesmen who try to 
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minimize the price of service (elec- 
tricity generally) in terms of a 
package of gum, or the price of a 
good cigar. If the average Ameri- 
can feels he is being overcharged, 
even one cent, he'll row about it. 
regardless of how much, compara- 
tively speaking, he may spend for 
cigarets, chewing gum or other non- 
essentials. That is his own busi- 
ness, he feels, and certainly does 
not justify a utility overcharge, 
even by a penny a day or week or 
month. It’s the principle of the 
thing, perhaps. 


A™ SO THIS telephone re- 
search expense testimony is 
interesting, even if its financial 
importance is relatively small with 
relation to the average telephone 
subscriber. It may bring up a mat- 
ter that needs serious consideration 
from a regulatory point of view. In 
the process, of course, we must 
bear in mind that the fact that tele- 
phone subscribers actually pay for 
research activities is not ipso facto 
dreadful. On the contrary, it re- 
flects the modern tempo. 

The day is gone when the indi- 
vidual inventor scraped up a few 
pennies of his own and his friends 
to pioneer a Great Idea. To be 
more truthful than sentimental, the 
day of the individual inventor is 
just about over anyhow. 

A search of recent patent data 
would surely show that the bulk of 
really important current inventions 
have been the products of group 
scientific research in modern labor- 
atories organized for that purpose. 
The pragmatic tribulations of Edi- 
son and his pot furnace are now 
part of a past era—a noble, heroic 
era, but past just the same. 


ATURALLY, these modern 

large scale laboratories are 
expensive, and naturally they pro- 
duce all sorts of by-products, some 
having not the slightest commercial 
connection with the various busi- 
nesses under research. Our mod- 
ern scientists often do not know 
themselves just what will come out 
of their experiments. 

And who bears the expense of 
these modern laboratories out of 
which the present-day inventions 
are constantly coming into our 
lives? Well, look at some of the 
other great industrial groups that 
maintain such laboratories — Du- 
pont, General Motors, General 
Electric and so forth. 

The answer is: the customer pays 
for it. In other words, the auto- 
mobile buyers of America are 





financing—subsidizing, if you will 
—the maintenance of laboratories 
which produce things other than 
autos and automobile accessories. 
Every time a citizen buys a new 
car, he probably pays something 
for a research service he may never 
use—an infinitesimal contribution, 
perhaps, but he makes it. 

Is it worth it to him? Is he being 
imposed upon? Compare the sleek 
automobile models in the current 
automobile shows with the one you 
used to drive ten years ago and 
think about that question. 

Of course, it should be remem- 
bered that the FCC staff is not quar- 
relling with the diversity of Bell’s 
research activities; it is merely in- 
sinuating that they should be paid 
for by different methods, by differ- 
ent classes and in different propor- 
tions. Again, these are matters of 
evidence. Suffice it to say that the 
maintenance of these research fa- 
cilities is an important social re- 
sponsibility and any policy that 
might result in their curtailment 
should be shaken well before using. 


N CLOSING, a word should be 

said for telephone’s latest tri- 
umph—not in science—nor in fi- 
nance. No, the latest victory is in 
the staid old State Department. 
Yes, indeed, the telephone has brok- 
en into international diplomacy— 
officially, if you please. 

The peace plan proposed by Sec- 
retary of State Hull at the recent 
Inter-American conference at Bu- 
enos Aires sets up a consultative 
committee to consist of representa- 
tives of the 21 signatory republics. 
In case of war or any threat of war, 
members can get in touch with one 
another at any time “by telephone, 
telegraph or mail.” 

The idea of the telephone treaty 
clause is to avoid delays heretofore 
characteristic of formal diplomatic 
communication, such as that which 
allowed the Battle of New Orleans 
to be fought days after the War of 
1812 had been ended by the Treaty 
of Ghent. 

It’s a good trick if it works, but 
one wonders whether direct com- 
munication between some of our 
contemporary officials would always 
lead to peace. Can you imagine a 
quiet, friendly little chat between 
Hitler and Stalin? With the best 
intentions in the world, Secretary 
Hull may be creating only another 
medium through which our states- 
men can insult one another—“quick- 
ly, clearly and inexpensively”—as 
the long distance telephone advertise- 
ments word it. 
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MATHEMATICS 


For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART I, of mathematics series designed to 
enable the reader to handle alternating current problems 


especially those relating to telephone transmission. 


This part 


commences a discussion of the elements of the differential cal- 


culus. 


The foregoing articles in this series have appeared in 


TELEPHONY in the issues of May 30, June 27, July 25, August 
29, September 12, October 31 and November 21, respectively 


When the 
expression “an incline of 1 in 10” is 


INCLINES AND GRADIENTS: 


used, it means that a point, in travel- 
ing 10 inches, feet or miles, is raised or 
lowered through a vertical distance of 1 
inch, fcot, or mile. The word “slope” 
or gradient is used to signify that a 
rise of one unit occurs while ten units 
are moved through horizontally 

The difference between the two ex 
pressions is shown by Fig. 61. Fig. A 
shows the incline and Fig. B the slope 
The slope obviously increases with the 
angle 06 and is measured by the tangent 
of this angle, since the ratio of the ver- 
tical rise to the horizontal distance is 
the same numerically as tan 0. 
If PQ, Fig. 62, 
is any straight line cutting the axis 
OY at Q, OQ—ec which is positive and 
above the origin O. © is the angle of 
inclination of PQ to the axis of # and 
the slope of the line is tan 09—bD. As- 


Srraignt LIne Law: 


suming P to be any point on the line, it 
will have co-ordinates 2, y, represented 
by the lines PR, QR and, in the right 
angled triangle PQR, 
PR/QR —tan 90 or, 
(y—c) /x# — Db. 
Therefore, =—br+c. 

This is the general equation of the 
straight line and if c — O, y is, of course, 
given by y— br simply and PQ passes 
through the origin O. 


Limits If one number be multiplied 
by another, the product diminishes as 
one of the numbers is decreased. Thus, 
a»x10 is greater than 4x9 and a4» 
0.01 is smaller than a yx 0.1. If the di- 
minishing number is made very small, 
say, 0.000001, the product becomes very 
small also, and, ultimately, as the di- 
minishing number approaches 0, the 
Therefore, the 
“limit” of az, when z is gradually di- 
minished and finally vanishes, is 0; or 
the limit of the product of two quanti- 
ties when one ultimately vanishes is 


product is a0 or 0. 


zero. 
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Fig. 62. Illustrating the Straight Line Law. 
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Fig. 63. Graphical Representation of the 


Growth of y f(x) x?. 


When a quantity is divided by an 
other, the quotient becomes larger as 
the divisor becomes smaller. Thus, 
a/10, a/8, and @/5 are in an ascending 
order of magnitude. Also 


z/1 — J 
r/0.1 =— 102 
2/001 — 100z 


x/0.000001 — 109,000z 

Finally, or “in the limit,” when the 
divisor reaches 0, the quotient a/z is 00 
This is written 

a/“~7X» 0 =00 

The value of 2*—4/?/xz—y where y con- 
tinually increases and ultimately be 
comes equal to x is found to be 0 if 
y=vw is substituted in numerator and 
denominator or 

2—y/r—y — 0/0 

but by actual division 2z*—7*/7—y= 
x -+y—22 when y is ultimately equal 
to Zz. 

What is meant, therefore, by the value 
of a fraction in the limit is not the re 
sult obtained by dividing the limit of 
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the numerator by the limit of the de 
nominator, but the value of the result 
obtained by division in the limit or the 
value of the ratio of the numerator to 
the denominator as these approach and 
ultimately arrive at their limiting val- 
nes 

The value of this ratio is not altered 

its two terms are divided by the same 
quantity. 
ter how 


Its value is retained no mat- 
infinitesimal the quantities 
Thus, 
10,000/10 — 0.1/0.00001 


themselves have become. 


— 0.0000001/ 0,00000000001 
— 1000 
Let r=10 and y=—9 then, 

r—y /xr—y — 100—81/10—9 — 19 
and this differs from 2z or 20 by 1/19th 
of itself 
If r—100 and y — 99 then 

100°—997/100—99 — 199 
and this differs 
199th of itself 

From this, it will be seen that the 


from 2x7 — 200 by 


smaller the difference between 2x and y. 
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Fig. 64. Difference Between Step-by-Step 
and Continuous Growth of the Function of 
¥ x. 
r—y/r—y approximates more and 
more nearly to 2a and, in the limit, 

when y—@Z, is 2x exactly. 

Functions: If one quantity depends 
upon another quantity, which is varia 
ble, the first is said to be a function of 
the second. If a quantity or expression 
involves another in any form whatso- 
ever, it is said to be a function of that 
quantity. 

(axr" + b)/caz, ete., are all 

Since z is the quantity 
upon which the value of the function of 
r depends, x is said to be the independ- 
ent variable and the function is the de- 
pendent variable. The expression ‘“‘y is 
a function of x” is variously written 
y f(r), F(x) or @(2). 

In the equation y —f(2), z is the in- 
dependent variable and y or f(2) the 
dependent variable. 


Thus 52, 2°, 


functions of z. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS: The ob- 
ject of the differential calculus is to as- 
certain the changes in magnitude which 
a function y—f (2) will undergo as the 
variable z on which it depends is 4as- 
sumed to increase. 
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The area of a square is a function of 
its side x for the area will be y — f(r)=— 
z*, square units. If the length z is in- 
creased by one unit, the area will in- 
crease. The increase of the side is 
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Fig. 65. 














Ittustrating Constancy of Ratio 
ab/ob tan 90. 
directly proportional to x, but the area 
increases proportionally to the square 
of x and, therefore, increases faster 
than the side. 
Let z, Fig. 63, increase by a small 


but finite quantity A gz. The area, y, 
will have increased by the two hatched 
strips (4 + x) and the small square 
{ Zr). 


The initial values of the side and 
area are « and 2z* and they have been 
increased to (4+ A «) and (4+ AT)’. 
Therefore 
yt+Ay=—(*@+Anr)* .... (1) 


subtracting 


y=d 
=F 
Ly— 27 Az f wr) (2) 


As A « is made smaller and sunaliler, 
z* becomes negligible and 


A y=2x-A @« simply, o1 


When the increments are assumed to 


have become infinitesimal, y and A a 


are written dy and dz respectively. 
The growth of the expression y—/7 


as xs varies is shown in Fig. 64 where 
the increments of growth are made 
smaller. From this it will be seen that 
the small squares become less and 
less important as the increments of 
growth are made smaller until, finally, 
when the growth is assumed to be con 
tinuous and no longer proceeds by 
jumps, however small, (A 2)* can be 
neglected entirely without affecting the 
accuracy of the result. 


In the limit, when continuous growth 
is supposed to occur, A y and A @ are 
each separately equal to zero, although 
their ratio A y/A@z is unchanged 
There should be no difficulty in seeing 
that this is so since (Fig. 65) tan 0 is 
ab/ob whatever the magnitudes of ab, 
ob. 


MEANING OF dy, dx: dy or dz does not 
mean dx y or dx & but are shorthand 
expressions for a “little bit of y and a 
little bit of 2.” 
garded as having a physical meaning by 
considering them as expressions for 
dy/dt and dxr/dt; that is, dy can be 
thought of as the rate of change of y 
with respect to time and similarly with 
dz. 


dy and dg can be re- 


The ratio dy/dzx is called the differ- 
ential coefficient of the function y with 
respect to x. It is also called the de- 
rivative or derived function of the prim- 
itive or original function which, in the 
The derived 
function is written f’ (2%), F” (2%) or 


case just dealt with is 2°. 


és (2). 
If y is a function of z and @ is grow- 

ing steadily at a definite rate, 

y grows dy/dxr times as fast as @ at 
each instant of time. If y — 2’, then 
dy/dx — 2x as seen above; and 
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Fig. 66. Graph of /6 }- 
the Function y x? 


and Its Derived 


Curve or Differen- ar 
tial Coefficient 
y 2x. 


























y increases 2x (—10) times as fast as 
xz while x passes through the value 5. 
y increases 2x (= 20) times as fast as 
x while z is passing through the value 

10 and 
y increases 2x (—30) times as fast as 

x while z passes through the value 15 

and so on. 

If the expression y — z* is plotted for 
varying values of z (Fig. 66) then the 
differential coefficient dy/dr—2z. If 
plotted on the same base it is seen to 
be a straight line passing through the 
origin and sloping at an angle @. 

GEOMETRICAL MEANING OF THE 
ENTIAL COEFFICIENT: If f (2) 


DIFFER- 
represents 
any function of z, then its derivative f’ 
(xz) is usually a function of z also. In 
Fig. 67 the curve CC is a representation 
of the function f (2). If x is increased 
by the amount A ag, y will be increased 
by the amount A y and the 
QB y/L 


ratio 
r—tan ¢. 

to the curve CC at 
Now as A @£ 


TT is a tangent 
the point p. approaches 
zero, the angle ¢~ approaches the angle 
6 or, © is the limiting value of ¢ and 
that of A y/A@z is dy/dz. Therefore, 
tan @= dy/dzx or with the function 
y =—f(«) represented by the curve CC, 
dy/dzx is represented by tan © at each 
point of the curve CC. 

In Fig. 68 points on the curve y= Zz 
correspond to «—1 and r=1.5. Tan- 
gents drawn at these points are found 
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Fig. 67. Indicating Equality Between 
* and 6 as Ay and (Ax Become Infini- 
tesimal. 


to have angles of 63.5 and 71.6 degrees. 
Referring to tables, the tangents of 
these angles are found to be 2 and 3, 
respectively, which are equal to 2x and 
3x the d-cs at z=—1 
xr —1.5. 


of y= and 


(To be Continued) 
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Independents Confer with 


Bell on Compensation 

The executive committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held a conference December 9 at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, with repre- 
sentatives of the American Telephone & 
the purpose of 
cussing the compen- 


Telegraph Co. for dis- 
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sation paid to Inde- 
pendent companies 
by the Bell in con- 
with  60- 
Bell special 
-Special 
consideration was 
given at this meet- 
ing to the proposal 
of the special com- 
mittee of the nation- 
al association, ap- 
proved by the board 
of directors at their 
October, 
compensa- 


nection 
called 


services. 


meeting in 
that the 
tion for teletypewri- 
ter service should be 
on the same basis as 
that which applies 
for originating toll 
(See TeE- 
of October 
17, page 18 and Oc- 
tober 31, page 31). 
E. F. Carter, of 
New York City, vice- 
president of the Am- 
erican Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., speak- 


business. 
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ing for himself and 


-O P 
2 associates, submitted 








Fig. 68. 
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Graphical Proof that Angle of Slope Is a Measure of the 
Differential Coefficient of the Function y x, 


a revised compensa- 
tion schedule of pri- 


vate line, teletypewriter and telegraph 
services and for press services, in which 
the schedule for compensation to Inde 
pendent companies participating in the 
handling of these services was doubled, 
The revised schedule brings the compen- 
sation to the same schedule as that 
paid in connection with full period and 
short-period talking services. 

Mr. Carter stated that while the sched- 
ule submitted by him was for the A. T, 
& T. Co. only, it was understood that 
the same schedule was being offered and 
filed by Bell subsidiary companies. No 
increased compensation was offered, 
hcwever, for teletype exchange service, 

The executive committee did not re 
gard the compensation offered by the re 
vised schedules as adequate reimburse 
ment to the companies for the loss of toll 
revenues resulting from teletype instal- 
lations and for services performed in 
this connection. It urged the adoption 
of the plan recommended by the special 
committee of the national association. 

After considerable discussion, the 
meeting adjourned without any 
agreement being reached. 


was 


The executive committee, in a separate 
session, instructed the association’s offi- 
cers to make further studies of the ef- 
fect of the special services on company 
toll revenues in connection with its 
study of Bell toll agreements. It decided 
t> ask for another conference with A. 
T. & T. Co. representatives at which the 
results of these studies could be submit- 
ted and further arguments advanced 
supporting the Independents’ position. 


vyYv 
Opens Safe by Hearing 
Clicks by Telephone 


Safe crackers work through the night 
and use a flask of nitroglycerine to open 
a locked safe, but Dr. Charles A. Braun 
of Weiser, Ida., can do the same trick in 
15 minutes over long distance telephone. 


The 
tor of 


German watchmaker and collec- 
rare clocks has developed his 
singular gift as a hobby, but it has be- 
come so important that banks, safe com- 
panies and the government itself have 
called for his services. 

Dr. Braun’s method was demonstrated 
in his first long-distance safe-cracking, 
which took place in 1928. Called to open 
a refractory safe at Baker, Ore., in an 
emergency, he was unable to leave his 
place of business in Weiser. 

He ordered a telephone mouthpiece 
placed on the safe door and listened to 
the tumbler clicks as a stenographer 
turned the combination dial. Then he 
gave directions over another phone line. 
In 15 minutes the safe door swung open. 

Part of Dr. Braun’s livelihood comes 
from making unusual watches for Holly- 
wood celebrities, but he declines to leave 
the small Idaho town to take a position 
with big business. 
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0A we approach the end of our forty- 
fifth year of service to telephony, we extend 
cordial wishes to those who have shared with 
usin the benefits of telephone progress... 
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FCC Bell Hearings 





Take Up Research Activities 


AT RESUMPTION OF HEARINGS in Bell investiga- 
tion, FCC report alleges Bell Telephone Laboratories 


operate at expense of telephone users. 


Charge re- 


sulting inventions are exploited for stockholders. 
Digest of testimony based on report of commission's 
investigation concerning the research work of Bell 


ESEARCH work of the Bell Lab- 
R oratories, Inc., last week, held the 

attention of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in its investiga- 
tion of the A. T. & T. Hearings in the 
investigation were resumed on Decem- 
ber 8 after a recess taken June 10. After 
continuing on December 9 and 10 they 
were adjourned to 
ber 14. 

At the hearings this week Walter 8. 
Gifford, president of the A. T. & T., was 
called to testify at length regarding 
the Bell Telephone Securities Co., which 
was organized as an A. T. & T. sub- 
sidiary in 1921 ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of managing a campaign to obtain 
widespread distribution of A. T. & T. 
stocks among telephone users. The se- 
curities dissolved when 
the securities act was passed and its ex- 
istence ceased last September. 

The investigation of the 
company was expected to last only a 
few days, at the end of which time the 
FCC is scheduled to turn its searchlight 
upon A. T. & T.’s ventures in the field 
of radio. 


Monday, Decem- 


company was 


securities 


The investigators expected to show 
that, with the advent of radio, the A 
T. & T. set out to establish for itself a 
monopoly over that field greater than 
its position in telephone communica- 
tion and that in a running battle with 
chiefly Radio Corp. of 
America—it has been forced gradually 


other interests 
to recede from its original intentions 


Bell Laboratories Pictured 
as Profit Making Concern 


At the hearings last week, commenc- 
ing December 8, the commission’s in- 
vestigators sought to show that the re- 
search division of the A. T. & T.—the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories—although 
represented to the world as a non-profit 
corporation, achieves rich profits for the 
A. T. & T.’s stockholders at the expense 
of the nation’s telephone users. 
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They sought also to show how by vari- 
ous bookkeeping devices the costs of the 
A. T. & T.’s research work were boosted; 
and how the higher the costs went, the 
higher were the stockholders’ profits at 
the expense of telephone subscribers 

At the beginning of the hearing on 
December 8, Special Counsel Samuel 
Becker of the FCC placed on the witness 
stand one of his aides, Samuel Meisel. 
Mr. Meisel introduced and orally sum- 
marized a voluminous report represent- 
ing the results of the investigators’ re- 
search in the files of the Western Elec- 
tric, A. T. & T., Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., and. Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. 

The report dealt solely with the finan- 
cial development, background and pres- 
ent status of the Laboratories company. 

Mr. Becker’s next witness was R. H. 
Gregory, comptroller of the Western 
Electric. Mr. Gregory was followed by 
Clyde Uhrig, assistant comptroller of 
A. T. & T., and Edward J. Santry, gen- 
eral auditor of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Organization of Laboratories 
and Western Electric Charges 


Mr. Becker showed first that the Bell 
Laboratories began operations January 
1, 1925, taking over the Western Elec- 
tric’s engineering department and cer- 
tain sections of its patents department 
at New York. Then he showed that this 
new subsidiary of A. T. & T. was charged 
$4,552,146 by the Western Electric for 
the properties involved in the transfer. 

Mr. Becker brought out from the 
Western Electric’s books that the price 
charged the Bell 
properties was 


Laboratories for the 
approximately what 
those properties had cost the Western 
Electric 20 earlier, when new. 
He further showed that the properties 
were valued on the books of Western 
Electric at $2,439,541 and that Western 


years 


Electric, therefore, made a profit of $2. 
112,604 on the sale. 

Next, he showed that the Bell Labora- 
tories borrowed from Western Electric 
the $4,552,146 it needed to make the pur. 
chase and gave Western Electric, as gse- 
curity for the loan, demand notes bear- 
ing 7 per cent interest. 

Mr. Gregory agreed, under question- 
ing, that the effect would have been es- 
sentially the same if the Bell Labora- 
tories had obtained the $4,552,146 it 
needed by issuing capital stock. In that 
event, however, he agreed, the company 
would have had to set up a surplus ac- 
count and pay dividends on the stock, 
and it would not have been possible to 
call it a non-profit concern. By issuing 
instead, it paid “interest on in- 
debtedness” instead of dividends and 
thereby was able to call itself a non- 
profit concern. 


notes 


Mr. Becker showed that the interest 
payments to Western Electric went ‘into 
its surplus account and emerged there 
from as dividends to the A. T. & T. He 
showed, too, that Western Electric's 
profit on the deal came chiefly from the 
fact that it was allowed to pocket $2, 
091,774 out of the $3,188,613 reserve it 
had accumulated for depreciation of the 
properties before it sold them to the re- 
search company. 


Effect of Heavy Depreciation 
Rates on Research 


Mr. Becker sought next to show that 
by having to enter the properties on its 
books as if they were new instead of old 
and heavily depreciated, the laboratories 
concern had to set up rates of deprecia- 
tion high enough to accumulate a re- 
placement reserve in the few years re 
maining before the properties would 
be worn out. 

These heavy depreciation rates had 
the effect of boosting the costs of the 
laboratories’ research work, and these 
costs, in turn, were passed on to the 
telephone companies and put into their 
rate bases to draw the rate of return 
allowed by state regulatory commis 
sions. 

Thus, it was pointed out, an arrange 
which already had yielded a 
profit to one A. T. & T. subsidiary, made 
for additional profits for other A. T. & 
T. subsidiaries at the expense of tele 
phone users. 

Mr. Becker further brought out from 


documents in the A. T. & T.’s files that 
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The Type 35A5 Wall-Mounting Monophone, as 
well as other Monophone models, can be fur- 
nished for either manual or automatic opera- 
tion, and also in a variety of art shades with 
chromium or gold-plated trim. 


For the first time in telephone history, a wall telephone has been designed 
that combines both good looks and convenience! 


No wonder the Type 35A5 Monophone has “taken on” wherever it has been 
displayed! Women admire its simple, graceful lines, its jet black, lustrous finish. 
Men remark upon its easy, smooth operation, its perfectly balanced handset, its 
clear, crisp transmission. Due to its low mounting height, the user may converse 
either standing or sitting comfortably in a chair. 


Furthermore, telephone companies know that its sturdy construction and “out 
of the way” wall mounting, mean less breakage and fewer replacements. Prices 
and full information gladly sent upon request. Write—today. 
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from time to time the research organiza- 
tion has had to borrow working capital 
from the A. T. & T., and that it charges 
7 per cent interest on these loans al- 
though to the telephone operating com- 
panies that are its subsidiaries it 
charges only 5.88 per cent interest on 
similar loans. This arrangement has 
added $800,000 to the research organiza- 
tion’s expenses in 11 years, he esti- 
mated. 

In the same connection, it was shown 
in the testimony that when the various 
research departments in the A. T. & T. 
structure were consolidated into Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 3,996 em- 
ployes were transferred to its payroll 
but the older companies kept in their 
own treasuries the $3,326,578 which they 
had accumulated to pay pensions to 
those employes. 

As a result, it was brought out, the 
research company and, in turn, tele- 
phone users, were saddled with an addi- 
tional expense, for the research com- 
pany had to pay pensions to the em- 
ployes just as if their pension reserves 
had been transferred to it. 


Prices Paid by Laboratories for 
Western Electric Equipment 


Still another manner in which the 
research company’s costs have been in- 
flated to the profit of A. T. & T. stock- 
holders and the loss of telephone users, 
according to the testimony, is involved 
in the prices it has had to pay for 
equipment purchased Western 
Electric. 

Documents, produced by the FCC's 
investigators showed that when the re- 
search unit was a part of Western Elec- 
tric, equipment was sold to it at cost 
and that now it has to pay Western 
Electric prices that yield it a profit. It 
is required to pay the same prices that 
Western Electric charges for equipment 
supplied the telephone operating com- 
panies subsidiary to A. T. & T. Mr. 
Meisel calculated that this price policy 
had added $2,650,000 to the expense of 
the research company’s work over an 
ll-year period. 

Mr. Becker showed that this higher- 
price policy was insisted upon not by 
the seller but by the buyer. He intro- 
duced a letter in which Dr. F. B. Jewett 
president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., insisted upon paying prices 
that would yield a profit to Western 
Electric, although the latter’s comptrol- 
ler, Mr. Gregory, favored continuance 
of the old cost-price policy. 

Edward Santry, general auditor of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., testi- 
fied that “we never underestimate” de- 
preciation costs of property and equip- 
ment in figuring amounts to be 
aside for replacements. 

Samuel Becker of FCC special staff, 
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insisting that some depreciation costs 
in the 12 years of the Laboratories’ 
existence had been too high, said: 

“Of course, when you charge depreci- 
ation to customers, it doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

As the hearing recessed on December 
8, the commissioner’s investigators were 
engaged in showing how such a com- 
pany as Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., could be used to protect the parent 
concern and its stockholders from the 
results of poor investments in real 
estate. 

To the last-mentioned end, the investi- 
gators produced documentary evidence 
showing that in 1929 the research com- 
pany had been caused to buy $2,000,000 
worth of real estate in New York for the 
alleged purpose of providing for an ex- 
pansion of its facilities and that the 
property remains undeveloped, largely 
untenanted and a costly burden upon 
the research unit. 

They went on from there to show 
that the money to buy the property was 
borrowed by the research organization 
from A. T. & T., the company that con- 
trols it; that throughout the depression 
the A. T. & T. has been getting 7 per 
cent interest on this loan, and that the 
research unit has been getting the 
money to keep up these interest pay- 
ments through higher charges upon the 
nation’s telephone users. 


Research Expenditures and 
State Commission Hearings 


The hearing on December 9 was de- 
voted solely to the relation between the 
A. T. & T.’s research expenditures and 
hearings before state public service com- 
missions to determine what rates the 
subsidiary operating companies should 
be allowed to charge telephone users. 

It had been brought out at earlier 
hearings that under what is called the 
“license service contract” the A. T. & T. 
charges its subsidiary operating com- 
panies a fixed percentage of their gross 
revenues for its services to them and 
that these charges yield the bulk of the 
funds from which A. T. & T. pays divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 

On December 9 it was testified that 
these charges figure as operating ex- 
penses for the subsidiary telephone com- 
panies and, as such, have to be consid- 
ered by public service commissions in 
rate hearings. It also was testified that 
in such rate hearings A. T. & T. officials 
have sought to justify the size of these 
charges against the subsidiary operat- 
ing companies by claiming that they are 
necessitated chiefly by the. expensive 
research work the A. T. & T. undertakes 
in behalf of its operating companies. 

Detailing the results of the investiga- 
tors’ efforts to determine just how much 
of that research expense is undertaken 








in behalf of the telephone companies 
whose subscribers have to pay for most 
of it, Samuel Meisel, commission investj- 
gator, said the corporation’s records 
show that under the arrangement loca] 
telephone users are made to pay for 
research that has nothing to do with 
telephonic communication. 

The files show, he said, that expenses 
properly chargeable to the A. T. & T.’s 
subsidiary, Western Electric Co., or to 
the Western Electric’s subsidiary, Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., have been 
saddled upon local telephone users. 

The files also show, he stated, that 
the share of research expense born by 
Western Electric and its subsidiary was 
still further reduced—and that of the 
telephone subscribers increased—when 
the depression reduced the ability of 
Western Electric and Electrical Re. 
search Products to pay the share that 
otherwise would have been 
them. 

Mr. Meisel produced company docu- 
ments which showed officials of Western 
Electric and the subsidiary insisting on 
this arrangement when the depression 
hit them. He produced others which 
showed that the parent company, A. T. 
& T., in response to these protests, had 
shouldered a larger and larger share of 
the research costs at the expense of 
local telephone subscribers. 

Vigorous objection to “political 


assessed 


con- 


‘trol of management problems” by the 


FCC was voiced at this day’s session by 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Denying advisability of commission 
regulation of the organization of A. T. & 
T. subsidiaries, Dr. Jewett asserted that 
his experience in connection with FCC 
handling of the coaxial cable problems 
of the A. T. & T. had demonstrated that 
a body which is perfectly competent in 
one field can be “incompetent” in an- 
other. 

Commissioner Paul A. Walker, direct- 
ing the telephone hearing, immediately 
denied that the FCC had displayed in- 
competence in the matter of the new 
cable. 

Earlier, Dr. Jewett had been asked by 
Special Counsel Becker if he did not 
think the commission should have au- 
thority to determine whether or not A. 
T. & T. should organize a subsidiary 
company. 


Dr. Jewett Objects to Interpretation 
of Commission’s Investigators 


Dr. Jewett, whose testimony was used 
chiefly to identify various documents in 
question and to affirm the accuracy of 
Mr. Meisel’s calculations, concurred 
generally in the statements of facts pre 
sented by the commission’s investigators 
but in some cases took exception to 
their interpretation of those facts. 
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Thus, when confronted with statistica! 
and documentary proof of the deliberate 
shifting to telephone users of a large 


share in research costs, he maintained 
that this shift was justified because 
there had been a concomitant shift in 


the nature of the research work itself. 

He stuck to that contention although 
Samuel Becker, chief investigator, 
sought to batter it down with a docu- 
mentary showing that the millions for 
research projects stated the nature and 
purposes of and there 
was no change in stated nature and pur- 
the 


those projects 


poses to 
billing. 


accompany change in 


Commission Report Shows $177,921,- 
569 for Research in 11 Years 


Mr. Meisel’s tabulations showed $177,- 
921,569 for research in the last 11 years 
and that of this amount $52,634,681 was 
charged to the A. T. & T., which charged 
up 5 per cent 
expended for 


to itself as having been 
non-telephonic research 
and passed the balance on to telephone 
users. 

Nine cent of that balance, Mr. 
Meisel showed, was charged to custom- 


per 


ers of its “long lines’ department and 
the remaining 91 per cent to its 
subsidiary operating companies. The 


latter, he found, split this cost among 
their subscribers, assessing 25 per cent 
to toll customers and 75 per cent to lo- 
cal customers. 

Mr. that in the 11- 
year period studied, out of the total ex- 
penditure for research, $119,171,159 was 
charged to the Western Electric, which 
figured that expense into the cost of the 
equipment it manufactures and sells at 
a profit, chiefly to the A. T. & T.’s oper- 
ating subsidiaries. Electric Research 
Products’ share of the total research ex- 
pense was $6,115,729. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., was 


Meisel also found 


formed in 1925 just as the research out- 
The 
investigators’ report showed they jumped 
from less than $12,000,000 a year in 1925 
to over $22,500,000 in 1930 and have av- 


lays began to climb precipitately. 


eraged $16,000,000 a year over the last 
11 years. 
In the beginning, the report also 


showed, more than 88 per cent of the 
research expense was billed to Western 
Electric and less than 12 per cent to 
A. T. & T. Up to 1930, Western Electric 
still was paying the 
total bill. But when its sales began to 
drop in 1930 at a rate which took them 
down from the 1929 peak of $411,000,000 
to $69,000,000 in 1933, Western Electric’s 
share of the research outlays also began 
to drop sharply while A. T. & T.’s share 
climbed. 

The result, 
last year’s total research outlay of $16,- 
561,388 55.28 


three-quarters of 


report showed that, as a 


Was assessed per cent 


22 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20, and 21. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 


Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 
Indiana Telephone Association, 











Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 
against A. T. & T. and 42.45 against 


Electrical Re- 
paying the 


Western Electric, with 
Products 


2.27 per 


search remaining 
cent. 

It also showed that in the 11 years 
last, the A. T. & T- 
per cent of the 
cost to telephone users—was billed $9,- 
191,095 for radio transmission system 
research, including transoceanic, ship-to- 
shore and aircraft communication work; 
$14,222,212 for 
including 
teletypewriter, 


ended January 1 


which transferred 95 


“wire transmission” re- 


search, wirephoto, television, 
radio and submarine 
cable work, and $1,646,087 for 


on “other 
apparatus” 


research 
communication 
which 


systems and 
include 
clinical apparatus, sound movie, phono- 
graph 


turns out to 


recording, television and “wire 


broadcasting” work. 

Much of the final session on December 
10 was devoted to an 
A. T. & F. radio re- 
search at the expense of local telephone 


examination of 
expenditures for 


subscribers. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of the 
Bell Laboratories and vice-president of 
A. T. & T., as the day’s sole witness, 
insisted that, though the immediate ben- 
eficiary of the millions spent on this re- 
search was the “long lines” department 
of the A. T. & T., it was proper to shift 
the bulk of the cost to its subsidiary op- 
erating companies and, thus, to local 
telephone users. 

Dr. Jewett wound up his testimony 
by assailing the commission’s investiga- 
Bell Telephone 
Inc., as “‘a 


that 


tion of Laboratories, 
useless waste of time.” He 


argued the $177,000,000 spent for 


research in the last 11 years had been 
productive of great public benefits and 
that the commission ought to concern 


itself with the results and not with how 
they were attained or at what cost. 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker, presid- 
ing, replied: “You are talking about 
something different from what they (the 








investigators) are talking about but you 
had the right to make a statement.” 

Samuel Becker, chief investigator, eyt 
in with a series of questions in which 
he made Dr. Jewett admit that the ip- 
vestigation had not been concerned 
with the merits or results of A. T. & T. 
research or what it had cost but with 
“how it has been paid for.” 

He challenged Dr. Jewett to cite any 
research project in which, where there 
was any doubt as to how the cost should 
be divided, that doubt had been resolved 
of local telephone users and 
at the expense of the A. T. & T.’s “long 
lines’”’ department or other immediate 
beneficiaries of the research. 

In contrast, Mr. Becker called Dr, 
Jewett’s attention to the hundreds of 
cases in the investigators’ report which 
showed local telephone users had been 
saddled with the cost of research and 
inventions in fields having no 
to domestic telephone service. 


in favor 


relation 


Research Costs Covering Proposed 
Transatlantic Telephone Cable 


One case to which considerable atten- 
tion devoted revolved around the 
A. T. & T.’s attempt in 1929 to runa 
telephone cable across the Atlantic to 
Europe via England. Documents the in- 
vestigators produced from the company’s 
files showed $2,209,989 had been sunk in 
this which failed because of 
international political complications 
They also showed that the bulk of this 
expense charged to local tele- 
phone users in the rates they pay A. T. 
& T. operating subsidiaries. 

The completed project have 
cost $15,000,000, according to the docu- 
ments, which indicated the project had 
been indefinitely 1933 


was 


project, 


was 


was to 


abandoned in 
They showed, in addition, that the A. T. 


& T. tried to sell a half-interest in the 
cable to the British government; that 
this attempt encountered political re- 


sistance abroad, and that disputes also 
arose as to whether the cable should be 


manufactured in England or in Ger- 
niany. 

Some of the documents suggest that 
the negotiations with the British gov- 


ernment broke down because of opposi- 
tion from British financial 
the fact that the 
cable, which was to carry both telephone 


interests, 
based on submarine 


and would have 


cut into 


telegraph 
the 
telegraph cable lines maintained by the 
British combination, Imperial & Inter 
national Communications, Ltd. 

The investigators’ report takes the po- 
sition that these political difficulties 
ought to have been settled before the 
A. T. & T. ventured to spend $2,209,000 
exclusive of $1,475,000 


messages, 


revenues of transatlantic 


on the project, 
which it invested in a company to oP 
erate the submarine cable. 
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A New Indoor Sub-Station Arrester 
Compact — Fully-Enelosed— Easily Accessible 


The new Type 11 “rosette” sub-station 
arrester is an exclusive Automatic - Sands 
achievement in compact, efficient design. It 
is only 3% inches in diameter and projects 
but 2 inches from the surface on which it is 
mounted—yet it provides full protection 
against lightning and crosses with electric 


circuits. 


Its appearance is unusually pleasing. 
When closed, it has no projections or ex- 
posed terminals. Both base and cover are 


of heavy porcelain. Five ampere glass fuses 


are employed, which enable the maintenance 
man to tell at a glance whether or not either 
fuse has blown. Mounted in a well between 
the fuses are two Type 2105 discharge blocks 
with carbons. Carbon blocks with dielec- 
trics, instead of discharge blocks, can be fur- 
nished on special order. 


Write today for full information about 


this and other Automatic-Sands protective 


devices. They incorporate many novel and 
exclusive features in their design and are of 
extra heavy, high quality construction in 
every detail. 
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Possible Action by FCC 





With Respect to Depreciation 


By E. J. HOPPLE, 


Chairman, Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


RECOMMENDATION made that the FCC except com- 
panies predominantly engaged in intrastate tele- 


phone traffic from provision of Communications Act 
prescribing fixing of depreciation rates; also that FCC 


ask Congress to eliminate mandatory provisions for 
fixing of depreciation rates. Discussion of importance 
of depreciation charges; outline of position of utility 
commissioners and findings of Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 


Excerpts from address before recent 


annual convention of the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 


HROUGH the Communications Act 

of 1934, Congress has given the 

Federal Communications Commis- 

sion two definite instructions in regard 

to thé question, “What action, if any, 

should the FCC take with respect to de- 
preciation?” 

Sec. 220 (b) provides that 

“The commission shall, as soon as 
practicable, prescribe for such carriers 
the classes of property for which depre- 
ciation charges may be properly in- 
cluded under operating expenses, and 
the percentages of depreciation which 
shall be charged with respect to each 
of said classes of property, classifying 
the carriers as it may deem proper for 
this purpose. $7 

Section 220 (j) provides that 

“The commission shall investigate and 
report to Congress as to the need for 
legislation to define further or harmo- 
nize the powers of the commission and 
of state commissions with respect to 
matters to which this section relates.” 

In addition to these mandatory pro- 
visions, paragraph (h) of section 220 
states: 

“The commission may classify Ccar- 
riers subject to this act and prescribe 
different requirements under this sec- 
tion for different classes of carriers and 
may, if it deems such action consistent 
with the public interest, except the car- 
riers of any particular class or classes 
in any state from any of the require- 
ments under this section in cases where 


24 


such carriers are subject to state com- 
mission regulation with respect to mat- 
ters to which this section relates.” 

Section 220 (b) is adopted almost ver- 
batim from the Transportation Act of 
1920, section 20 (5), while paragraphs 
(h) and (j), quoted here, are new. The 
three provisions are cited because they 
seem to furnish a basis for any action 
which the National Association of Rail- 
way & Utilities Commissioners may 
take in regard to depreciation as it 
affects telephone companies. 

As to the meaning of the phrase, “as 
soon as practicable,” in section 220 (b), 
it will be recalled that the same terms 
were employed in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, which directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prescribe 
classes of depreciable property and to 
fix depreciation rates. In the 14 years 
during which it had jurisdiction (it as- 
serted that prior to 1920 it had juris- 
diction through the accounting provision 
of the law) the ICC gave the subject 
exhaustive study and issued two reports 
containing findings, November 2, 1926 
(TELEPHONY, December 18, 1926), and 
July 28, 1931 (TeLepHony, September 19, 
1931), but it never did fix any depre- 
ciation rates. 

It had proceeded to the point where 
it instructed the telephone companies to 
file with the respective state commis- 
sions their estimates of composite an- 
nual depreciation rates, with supporting 
data. The state commissions were re- 


“ 


quested to submit their recommenda- 
tions to the ICC as to the rates to be 
ordered effective by the latter. The 
time allowed in which to submit these 
data was successively extended by the 
ICC and the FCC and the latter’s tele. 
phone division order 10-B, May 1, 1935 
(TELEPHONY, May 11, 1935). This is ap- 
parently the status at present. 

Importance of Depreciation Charges 

In the telephone business, deprecia- 
tion charges represent one of the prin- 
cipal elements of expense and, there- 
fore, have an important bearing on the 
charges for the service. In the largest 
company operating in Ohio, charges to 
depreciation represent, roughly, about 
30 per cent of the total operating ex- 
pense, before taxes, ranking second to 
salary and wage payments. In some 
instances, the depreciation charges may 
be almost as great as the net earnings 
of a business. 

A small difference in the depreciation 
rate, therefore, may mean the difference 
between confiscatory earnings and earn- 
ings which are in excess of a fair re- 
turn. There are two outstanding re- 
cent instances in which the deprecia- 
tion rate has played the deciding part in 
telephone rate cases. In the Chicago 
telephone case, the United States Su- 
preme Court found that the depreciation 
charges and the consequent reserve 
which had been built up from them were 
sufficient evidence to show that the IIli- 
nois company was not entitled to higher 
rates. 

In Ohio, the utilities commission re 
duced the Ohio Bell’s depreciation ex- 
pense by amounts which are greater 
than the amounts that it found to be 
excessive earnings. Thus, if the com- 
mission had approved the company’s de 
preciation charges on this point alone, 
the company’s rates for service would 
have been sustained, whereas in fact 
the commission has ordered refunds ag- 
gregating nearly $12,000,000. This case, 
of course, is still in the courts, but it is 
illustrative of the vital importance of 
depreciation charges and the necessity 
for proper computation of the percent 
age rates. 

On the other hand, we know that de 
preciation is an actual expense and, nec- 
essarily, a considerable one, whether oF 
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not it is accounted for properly on the 
books of the companies. The nature of 
the telephone business is such that a 
heavy investment in physical plant is 
required. Usually this investment is 
four or five times as great as the an- 
nual revenues from service, and it is 
from these revenues that the deprecia- 
tion charge must come. A low rate of 
depreciation, therefore, will still require 
a considerable portion of the revenues. 

Furthermore, the telephone market is 
far from saturated and there are cer- 
tain to be increased requirements which 
will make some of the present plant in- 
adequate. The art is progressing rap- 
idly and devices assuring greater con- 
venience and economy will, from time 
to time, bring about obsolescence in 
plant otherwise satisfactory. These are 
in addition to the natural causes of de- 
terioration such as rot, rust and decay. 

The regulatory bodies, being respon- 
sible for the protection of the investors, 
must prevent the dissipation of the as- 
sets of the telephone company through 
depreciation charges which are too low. 
An equal, if not greater, responsibility, 
however, is to the users, and this re- 
sponsibility is twofold. 

Regulatory bodies should not allow 
excessive depreciation charges, which 
result in the utility building up its cap- 
ital assets and investment through con- 
tributions from the users of the service. 
They must insist, however, that the de- 
preciation charges be great enough to 
provide for the replacement of wornout, 
obsolete or inadequate plant; otherwise 
the service will deteriorate and the com- 
pany will fail in its obligation to pro- 
vide service to all who demand it. 

In Ohio, where we have more than 
300 telephone companies, we have had 
numerous examples of the failure of 
companies to provide adequate deprecia- 
tion allowances. Since that time 
we have experienced situations where 
some of the smaller companies, hard hit 
by sleetstorms or other eventualities 
for which they were not financially pre- 
pared, have either gone out of business 
entirely or have been forced to give 
inferior service. 


State Commissions’ Wide 
Experience With Depreciation 
The responsibility of the commission, 
therefore, is a great one. We cannot 
permit charges that will result in pay- 
ments by the public which are higher 
than reasonable; on the other hand, we 
must see to it that the companies are 
in such financial position that they can 
give good service, expand their plant 
as the public requires service, and keep 
up with advancement in the business. 
So far the Federal bodies have made 
only preliminary studies in this field, 
but many of the state commissions al- 
ready have wide experience in it. Most 
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of them have made thorough investiga- 
tions in connection with rate cases, and 
although there may be considerable dif- 
ferences in the fixing of depreciation 
charges for rate case purposes, as com- 
pared with accounting purposes, the ex- 
perience gained in the one field is of 
incalculable value in the other. Some 
of the commissions—Nebraska and Wis- 
consin, for instance—also have fixed 
depreciation rates for accounting pur- 
poses. 

If we are to simplify procedure in rate 
cases—and the necessity for this is ap- 
parent to all—it would be of invaluable 
aid to the regulatory bodies to have 
continuing, or frequently recurrent, 
studies of depreciation charges. Such 
studies would be of greatest value if 
made by the commission which passes 
upon the rates. The two go hand in 
hand; they cannot be separated. 


Position of the National 
Association of Commissioners 

The commission must study deprecia- 
tion anyway in a rate case; the greater 
its familiarity with the details of the 
subject for accounting purposes, the 
easier its job in a rate case. As I have 
said, long familiarity with the subject in 
rate cases makes it easier for the com- 
missions to handle the subject for ac- 
counting purposes. 

In the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—ICC reports, 
Vol. 118, page 295, docket 14700 (TreLern- 
ony, December 18, 1926)—the National 
Association of Railroad & Utilities Com- 
missioners, through a special committee, 
presented reasons why the ICC should 
go as far as possible in conformity with 
the law to leave fixing of depreciation 
rates with the state commissions. It 
recommended that: 

“For those properties which are ac- 
tively and directly engaged in interstate 
commerce, the commission fix rates for 
depreciation on the individual proper- 
ties only after consultation with the 
state authorities concerned, and that 
where these state authorities have al- 
ready fixed rates for depreciation, these 
rates be adopted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, unless in a proceed- 
ing before that commission the company 
or the public shows them to be unrea- 
sonable.” 

The association did not, evidently, 
question the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions which directed the federal body 
to fix depreciation rates. The principal 
points involved the practical question of 
who was best suited and who was most 
concerned... .” 


Purpose to Guarantee 
Adequate Service 
The most important purpose of de- 
preciation accounting is to guarantee 
adequate service, said the committee, 
and the states have been successful in 





securing adequate service and the main- 
tenance of sufficient reserves. Rates of 
depreciation differ for each company, 
and separate studies must be made not 
only for classes of property but for 
each telephone company. The state 
commissions, being constantly engaged 
in regulating these companies for in- 
trastate service, are familiar with the 
conditions which govern the various 
factors of depreciation. 

The committee argued that the statute 
did give the ICC some latitude in pre- 
scribing depreciation rates, and that the 
commission should go as far as possible 
in leaving the matter to the states. 
Even where the carriers were obviously 
doing an interstate business, but through 
the medium of connection with a com- 
pany primarily interstate in character, 
the committee recommended that the 
ICC adopt the rates fixed by the state 
commissions. 

It was held to be obvious that where 
the same property is used for interstate 
and intrastate service, two different sets 
of rates for depreciation do’ not prevail. 
Since from 90 to 99 per cent of the busi- 
ness of most telephone companies is in- 
trastate, and therefore subject to state 
control, the state regulatory bodies have 
by far the greater interest in fixing de- 
preciation rates. 

If the ICC prescribed depreciation 
rates with respect to local requirements, 
the commission reasoned, its judgment 
must prevail “at least as far as the ac- 
counting of the company is cencerned 
and possibly to the extent of destroying 
the power of the state commission to 
recognize a different position in a rate 
case.” This would be a serious inter- 
ference with the judgment of the state 
commission and remove from its juris- 
diction a considerable percentage of the 
operating expenses which the commis- 
sion must pass upon in a rate case. 


Findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


In its findings the ICC agreed with 
most of the arguments of the national 
association’s committee, and reported 
as follows: 

“It is obvious that the determination 
of rates of depreciation for the various 
classes of telephone property is a task 
which could more appropriately, con- 
veniently and economically be carried 
on by the state commissions than by us. 
It becomes necessary to consider, how- 
ever, whether under the law as it now 
stands it is legally possible to leave this 
task wholly to the state commissions.” 

The commission thereupon discussed 
the provisions of the law and concluded 
that unless and until the provisions were 
changed by Congress, it must enforce 
them. However, it referred to para- 
graph (3) of section 13 which said the 
commission could avail itself of the “co- 
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operation, services, records and _ facili- 
ties of such state authorities in the 
enforcement of any provision of this 
act.” 

Under the power of this provision, it 
therefore left the filing of rates of de- 
preciation and supporting data with the 
state commissions. The rates recom- 
mended by the state commissions, pre- 
sumably would be adopted by the ICC 
unless there was protest from some 
source. The ICC, in its same report, 
did fix the classes of depreciable prop- 
erty to be used by the telephone com- 
panies, and these are now in use by the 
companies. 


Creation of the 
Communications Act of 1934 


The Communications Act of 1934, al- 
though giving the FCC many of the 
same powers over telephone companies 
which had been given to the ICC in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, and 
using identical or similar language in 
many instances, nevertheless contains 
numerous provisions indicating that 
Congress intended to limit the FCC’s 
powers so as to avoid conflict between 
federal and state authority. 

Section 2 (b) definitely prevents the 
FCC from regulating intrastate service 
and rates, and takes away from its ju- 
risdiction (except as to interstate rates) 
those companies whose interstate serv- 
ice is confined to connection with un- 
affiliated companies. 

Section 213, relating to valuation, 
states that “nething in this section shall 
impair or diminish the powers of any 
state commission.” 

Section 220, relating to accounts, rec- 
ords and depreciation, repeats the same 
provisions on depreciation that were 
contained in the Transportation Act, 
but it also, in paragraph (j), directs the 
commission to report to Congress on 
the need for legislation to “define fur- 
ther or harmonize the powers of the 
commission and the state commission 
with respect to matters to which this 
section relates.” 

Paragraph (h), which is also new, 
gives the commission power to relieve 
any companies “of any particular class 
or classes” from “any of the require- 
ments under this section” in cases where 
state commissions already have author- 
ity to regulate such requirements. This 
clearly would seem to apply to deprecia- 
tion and would give the commission au- 
thority to leave to the states the fixing 
of depreciation rates and charges for 
companies whose business is predomi- 
nantly intrastate. 

It would seem that Congress here has 
in mind the position of the national as- 
sociation in regard to depreciation, and 
the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which spent several years 
in a study of the question, that the de- 
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termination of depreciation rates could 
“more appropriately, conveniently and 
economically be carried on by the state 
commissions.” 

Although we do not know the attitude 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
in view of its excellent record in seek- 
ing the cooperation and advice of state 
commissions, it is as desirous as the 
state commissions to remove all over- 
lapping of jurisdiction, and to harmo- 
nize the powers of the respective com- 
missions, as directed by Congress. We 
can conclude from the record that the 
FCC is receptive to any recommenda- 
tions of the national association, as well 
as from the individual state commis- 
sions, which would accomplish this end. 

Furthermore, the FCC has jurisdic- 
tion, for accounting purposes, over fewer 
companies than did the ICC. This 
change in the law is substantial; in 
Ohio numerous companies which were 
subject to ICC regulation are not af- 
fected by the accounting and deprecia- 
tion provisions of the Communications 
Act. This means that in a state like 
Ohio, companies subject to the FCC are 
side by side with those regulated exclu- 
sively by the state commission. 

Both groups of companies engage in 
interstate traffic in about the same ratio; 
their characteristics are roughly the 
same, the principal difference, for pur- 
poses of distinction between federal and 
state supervision, being that of finan- 
cial control. We cannot see where this 
has anything to do with the matter of 
depreciation; the state is better able in 
both instances to determine the facts 
in the matter. Obviously there is no 
reason why two different bodies should 
have jurisdiction over depreciation rates 
of these groups, both of which in gen- 
eral. are conducting the same type of 
business. 


Why State Jurisdiction 
of Intrastate Companies 


We thus see that, although the ICC 
decided that it had little choice but to 
accept jurisdiction, the FCC has discre- 
tion in the matter which was not given 
the former body, and also is directed 
to recommend changes in the law. We 
realize that the FCC cannot indefinitely 
postpone action in regard to its order 
on the subject. In view of the position 
which the national association has taken 
in the past, and the changes in the law 
which would indicate a sympathetic at- 
titude on the part of Congress, our po- 
sition is clear. 

1. The states admittedly have juris- 
diction over intrastate telephone service 
and rates. Granting that the same 
property is used for both interstate and 
intrastate traffic, nevertheless between 
90 and 99 per cent of the service (except 
that rendered by the A. T. & T. Co.) is 


intrastate, and most of this is local in 
nature. 

2. Depreciation is an important item 
of expense and in many instances is the 
deciding factor in fixing rates. About 20 
per cent of the total payments made 
by the public for service may be charged 
as depreciation expense. To deny the 
state commissions any responsibility in 
determining the proper amounts for this 
expense is to deprive them, to that ex- 
tent or even more, of the right to regu- 
late intrastate service. 

3. Under the Communications Act of 
1934, the majority of telephone compa- 
nies (though principally the smaller 
ones) are removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the FCC as regards depreciation. 
Thus the state commissions have sole 
responsibility for this matter over com- 
panies which operate under similar con- 
ditions to those which are now under 
FCC jurisdiction. To have’ separate 
bodies passing upon depreciation rates 
of the two groups is inconsistent. 

4. Regulation must take into consid- 
eration and have knowledge of local re- 
quirements and conditions. It is not 
such a simple process as applying a 
yardstick formula. State commissions 
are intimately acquainted with local re- 
quirements, while a_ federal 
would be far removed from the scene, 
and would not have first-hand knowledge 
of local conditions. Therefore, either 
it would have to duplicate, to a large 
extent, the functions of the state com- 
missions, by setting up large field staffs, 
or could not give due consideration to 
local factors. 

5. As found by the ICC, rates for de 
preciation vary with each company, and 
separate rates must be determined for 
individual companies. The enormity of 
this task is such that it can be per- 
formed much more promptly and accu- 
rately if handled by the state commis- 
sions, than if undertaken by a single 
body for all the companies in the coun- 
try subject to the Communications Act. 

6. Conditions influencing depreciation 
are continually changing, and rates of 
depreciation must be given frequent or 
constant Being constantly fa- 
miliar with conditions of the respective 


agency 


study. 


companies, through the performance of 
other regulatory functions, the _ state 
commissions are in a better position to 
pass on depreciation rates than is a 
federal body, whose jurisdiction over 
the regional companies is limited. 


Recommendations of the 
Utility Commissioners 

In view of the foregoing discussion, 
our conclusions regarding the question, 
“What action, if any, should the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission take 
with respect to depreciation?” are as 
follows: 


1. Since the state commissions have 
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the power to prescribe rates of depre- 
ciation in the absence of any exercise 
of this power by the federal agency, and 
since the law gives the FCC power to 
leave the matter to the states, where 
they have jurisdiction, it is recom- 
mended that the commission except 
from the provisions of section 220 (b) 
all those telephone companies which, by 
reason of being engaged predominantly 
in intrastate business, are subject to 
state regulations. 

Under the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act, the FCC should make 
recommendation to Congress for changes 
in section 220 (b) which would elimi- 
pate the mandatory provisions for the 
fixing of depreciation rates for all car- 
riers subject to the act. The act should 
be so amended as to leave with the state 
commissions authority to fix rates for 
those companies whose business is prin- 
cipally intrastate. The FCC should re- 
tain jurisdiction over depreciation rates 
of companies directly engaged in the 
transmission of long distance messages 
over state lines, such as the long lines 
department of the A. T. & T. Co. 

Before making recommendations, 
the FCC should consult with representa- 
tives of the state commissions, so that 
any proposal submitted to Congress will 
be Satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

+. The FCC should, as part of its 

duty to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts, continue to prescribe’ the 
classes of property for which deprecia- 
tion charges are computed The sep- 
aration of responsibility between the 
federal and state commissions, as herein 
discussed, is solely with respect to the 
fixing of percentage rates for the vari 
ous Classes of property. 

5. After the passing of amendments 

y Congress, the FCC and the state 
commissions should continue to make 
\vailable to each other all information 
pertinent to the fixing of depreciation 
rates, and should continue to act in har- 
mony so that there shall be no incon- 
sistencies in depreciation rates fixed for 
interstate property and those for intra- 
State property 

[Eprtor’s Nore: The Communications 
Act of 1934, referred to in the text of 
this article, was published in full in 
TELEPHONY of June 16, 1934. Reference 
is also made in TeLepnony of July 28, 
1934, to an advisory report adopted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 9, 1934, with respect to the revi- 
sion of the uniform system of accounts, 
as proposed by 23 state commissions. 


- w= 
1937 Iowa Convention 
Set for April 6-8 
The annual 1937 convention of the 
lowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held April 6, 7 and 8 at Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines in Des Moines. 
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| ‘NOTE TO TELEPHONE MANAGERS—Here are five suggéstions on 
WHAT TO DO with that stock of old magneto telephones and parts you 
| may have on hand! 








Have Them Manufactured 
into “Tablephones” 


—You Supply 
Generator 
Ringer 
Induction Coil 


$14.90 


Lots of Five 


See Page 36, Catalog No. 42. 
Catalog sent on request. 








Have the parts remanufactured into new se generator, ringer and induction coil 
regular compacts for as low as $7.50. to get this new style compact for ONLY 
See Page 33, Cat. No. 42, for details. $15.05. 


Let us remanufacture the desk 
sets just like new— 


$8.00 


in Five Lots. 


See Page 3%, Suttle 
Salesman Catalog 42 
for proposition where 
you have no stands of 
your own. 











If you do not need more magneto telephones, sell the parts to us. Send list of parts show- 
ing make and kind of part for prompt quotation. 








Suttle Will Help You 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HIS SUNDAY morning the melodious “Come, come, come” of 

the church bell across the park carried to me an invitation to 
church. How many momentous messages have been brought to us by 
bells, telling their story in rich, clear tones emanating from church 
belfries and other places! 

The Christians of the very early ages regarded an infant christ- 
ening a most solemn affair. The ringing of the christening bell, 
hanging from its lofty position between earth and heaven, seemed 
endowed with supernatural powers. This uplifting symbol gave mil- 
lions of precious babies, ushered yearly into this world, a good start. 

The next bell that plays an important part in the life of children 
is the school bell as it sends its messages, “Hurry, hurry, hurry or 
you'll be late!’”’ Children hear only those words and do not realize 
the real message the old bell would give them if it could talk their 
language. 

A great moment in the life of everyone who embarks on matri- 
mony is the ringing of the wedding bell. The golden, joyous notes of 
the wedding bell send forth good wishes for great happiness and 
harmony for the two young people entering a new life together. 

And some day there comes for each of us the tolling of the last 
bell in the church spire. But even here is heard by friends and loved 
ones a message other than one of sadness: “Life is ended only here.” 

But what about Christmas Bells? Every year of our lives we 
hear the happy, joyous notes of the Christmas Bells sending out 
anew their message of “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” No other 
holiday in the year brings such joy and contentment to most people 
as Christmas when self is forgotten in the pleasure of remembering 
others and sharing with others one’s greater abundance in the good 
things of life. 

We become reverent and thankful at the thought of the birth of 
the Christ-child so long ago in a manger in Bethlehem. Modern people 
sometimes lose sight of the real meaning of Christmas in the hectic 
rush of Christmas shopping and holiday parties. Pause for quiet 
meditation at Christmastime, taking time to renew our courage and 
to remember our blessings instead of our trials. Our lives are richer 
and fuller for having conquered hardships and disappointments. Let 
us pass on cheer to others whose prospect for a happy Christmas may 
not be so bright. 

MORAL (friends have asked me never to end my articles without 
a moral): 

A story is told of a scientist who went to Scotland to study the 
heather bell. While examining its beauties through a microscope one 
morning he was surprised to find a Scotch shepherd standing beside 
him. He invited the shepherd to look through the microscope. After 
gazing for a long time the shepherd said: “Oh, mon, I wish I had 
never looked. These rude feet have trodden on so many of them!” 

Even the little heather bell has a beautiful message for humanity. 
How much more are we than little heather bells, so let us join in the 
glad refrain this Christmas and throughout the year: ‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
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Long Distance Reductions 
for Christmas, New Year’s 


On the approaching Christmas and 
New Year’s days the Bell System pro- 
poses to make a special reduction on 
long distance rates. This announcement 
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was made December 8 at the headquar- 
ters of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the operating companies 
ot the Bell System, coincident with ap- 
plications to the regulatory bodies. 

The Christmas and New Year’s rates 
will, in general, be the same as Sunday 





reduced 


rates applying on routes on 
which the regular day station-to-station 
charge is 40 cents or more. The rates 
will also apply to calls to Canada, Cen. 
tral and South America (excluding Mex. 
ico), Cuba and the islands in the Carib. 
bean area, Hawaii, Java and the Philip. 
pines. On New Year’s day the low rates 
will also include the British Isles and 
most of continental Europe. 


Long Distance Saves 
Long Motor Trip 


The time and expense of a long motor 
trip, from the state of Virginia to Flor- 
ida, was saved a business man by his 
quick decision to “Telephone and Save,” 
as suggested by the huge advertising 
sign of the Lee Telephone Co. in the 
city of Martinsville, Va. 

According to the incident as related 
by B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee 
company, in a recent issue of the Mar- 
tinsville Daily Bulletin, J. Mitchell Go- 
berna of Tampa, Fla., president of 
Mitchell Tours, Inc., was making a hur- 
ried trip to Jacksonville to transact 
some important business after spend- 
ing sometime at his summer camp near 
Craig Healing Springs in Virginia. 

Passing through Martinsville he no- 
ticed the Lee Telephone Co.’s huge sign, 
“Telephone and Save,” erected on 
Church street in that city. Acting upon 
this suggestion, he stopped at the local 
telephone office and put in a call to 
Jacksonville. In a few minutes he was 
talking with his party at the other end 
of the line, learning that the business 
matter in the Florida City could be held 
open several weeks. 

Mr. Fisher pointed out that this tele- 
phone call actually saved Mr. Goberna 
the trouble of making a trip to Florida, 
and then returning north, since the 
Florida man expected to be in New 
York for an important appointment in 
time to also discuss his business with 
Mr. Goberna. 


vv 
The Telephone as Used 
By District Attorney 


The telephone, long an aid in the war 
on crime, is utilized to still greater ad- 
vantage by Martin W. Littleton, district 
attorney of Nassau County, New York, 
according to The Telephone Review. By 
a loudspeaker device attached to his of- 
fice telephone system he is able, while 
talking on the telephone, to switch any 
incoming telephone call onto the loud- 
speaker, making it possible for much 
valuable information to be recorded by 
members of his staff. 

When the district attorney engages in 
an important conversation which should 
be “witnessed” by his secretary oF 
others, he simply presses a button. The 
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party at the other end of the line is then 
heard on the loudspeaker and the com- 
plete conversation can be recorded. 

It frequently happens that an impor- 
tant witness in a case is examined by 
the district attorney’s office over the 
telephone. Other persons frequently call 
up to offer important information. At 
such times it has in the past been neces- 
sary to recruit members of the district 
attorney’s staff and a stenographer to 
















listen in on the conversation by means 
of telephone extensions. But that ar- 
rangement was not always successful. 
When with the aid of the new device, 
perfected by the New York Telephone 
Co., Mr. Littleton pushes the button 
switching on the loudspeaker, those in 
the office automatically realize the im- 
portance of the conversation. It may 
then be taken down in shorthand or 
otherwise noted for future reference. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


DAYS preceding holi- 
days are busy ones in 
telephone exchanges 
throughout the nation. 
Merry Christmas to you 
all. Series No. 269 


will be at hand—the season of 

“Peace on Earth, Goodwill to 
Men.” The air is filled with mystery 
as packages are secreted in obscure 
places away from the prying eyes of 
our loved ones. We wish these spe- 
cial gifts to be complete and pleasant 
surprises. 

Most of our Christmas messages 
and gifts for relatives and friends 
far away have been mailed in order 
that they may reach their destination 
in ample time. 

Telephone wires are humming mer- 
rily and operator’s busy fingers are 
weaving their cords with dexterity 
and skill during the busy days which 
always precede a holiday. But al- 
though their fingers are busy, their 
hearts are light for they too are im- 
bued with the spirit of Christmas. 

Yes, some of them will have to 
remain at their post of duty on 
Christmas Day but with the unselfish 
spirit which characterizes telephone 
Operators they are happy in the 
thought that some of their co-workers 
will have the entire day off. And too, 
when they work on a holiday, they 
always have something to look for- 
ward to, for the next holiday that 
rolls along will be their day off. 

Restrooms are gay with holly 
Sprays and wreaths and occasionally 
we find a Christmas tree, festive and 
colorful. In some exchanges there 
will be Christmas parties and every 
girl who can be spared from the 
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I A FEW more days Christmas 


switchboard will have an opportunity 
to participate in the festivities. You 
may be sure that every girl will share 
in the refreshments which are usually 
served. 

At this season of the year our 
hearts go out in love and fellowship 
to our friends far and near. We 
welcome the opportunity to extend 
greetings and best wishes, not only 
for Christmas Day but for the entire 
year to come, the New Year which 
is just around the corner. 

And so the writer, in the appro- 
priate words of Edgar A. Guest, ex- 


tends “Best Wishes for a Merry 
Christmas” to the readers of this 
column: 


““*God Bless You!’ ” 
That expresses it 
In simple words and true; 
It’s what the heart of me would say 
If I could speak to you; 


May every day be 
Christmas Day, 
Until your journey’s end, 
It’s just the simple wish of one, 
Who’s glad to call you friend! 
Questions from 
Illinois Operators 

1. Is the new practice of omitting 
the filing time meant to be generally 
used or is it optional? 

2. Will you please explain what 
rate applies on a reversed call to a 
station that has a different time 
than originating station? This is in 
regard to night rate. 

3. Should an operator’s report be 
chargeable? 

4. In a small town where it is 
necessary for one operator to take 
care of toll, local and rural, how may 
speed be developed? 

5. When a certain department is 
called, is it specified in the “person- 
to-person” or “address name” space? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 32. 




















OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
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PROTECTED 
CABLE 
TERMINALS 


The all metal B-27 is mod- 
ern and outstanding in de- 
sign with added assurance 
of long "terminal life." 


Made in three types for 
three standard cable ter- 
minal fuses. Upon request 


we will send a sample for 
your inspection without 
charge. 





CARROLL AVENUE + CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Commission 





and 


Court Activities 


Details of A. T. & T. 
Long Lines Rate Cuts 


The $12,000,000 rate reduction recently 
the 
& Telegraph Co., to become effective on 


announced by American Telephone 
or before January 15, on its “long lines,” 
the 
Commission. 


has been detailed to Federal Com- 


The reduc- 
tions were made public by the FCC on 


munications 


December 9 in a statement in which the 
new schedule was praised as “an impor- 
tant forward step in the science of tele- 
phone rate-making.” 
the basic 


As revised, station-to-sta- 


will be 


tion day-time rates cut by 5 
42 miles, wnich is 
the 
general, 


reduction 


cents commencing at 
which 
service. In 
the 


increasing to 15 


distance 
offer 
for distances of 90 
will 
cents at 


the shortest over 


long lines” 
miles 
become 10 cents, 
150 miles, 20 cents at 174 miles 
354 
miles the reduction becomes 3 cents, at 


will be 


ind to 25 cents at miles. At 462 


570 miles it 35 cents and so on 
up to 3,000 miles, where it will amount 
to $1.25. 

Night 
rates also will be materially reduced, as 
will both day and night 
person-to-person 


and Sunday station-to-station 
(and Sunday) 
rates. 

“Special effort is being made to iron 
out the many uneven rates steps which 
exist in the present rate schedules,” an 
FCC “It is expected 


that through further studies by the Fed- 


statement says. 
eral Communications Commission’s rate 
experts and the company it 
will be possible ultimately to accomplish 


those of 


the complete elimination of such un- 
even rate breaks. The proposed new 
schedule, therefore, represents an im- 


portant forward step in the science of 
In the develop- 
the’ American 
Co.'s and 


telephone rate-making. 
ment of the 
Telephone & Telegraph 


new rates, 


rate 
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tariff department 
eration.” 
The actual printing of the new rate 


is offering full coop- 


schedule sheets has commenced, and the 


work of completing this effort and dis- 
tributing the many thousands of neces- 
sary “reference sheets” to telephone op- 
erators throughout the country will be 


pushed as rapidly as possible. In any 


event, the reduced rates will go into ef- 
fect on January 15, 1937. 

Because of the overall 
the proposed reduction practically 
every rate on the A. T. & T. long lines 
system 


Magnitude of 


will be revised. 
vy 
U. S. Supreme Court Rec- 
ognizes Ohio Bell Appeal 


The United States Supreme Court on 
December 14 decided to take jurisdic- 
tion in the appeal of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. from the decision of the Ohio 
Supreme Court on rate and valuation 
orders of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. In one order the commission 
directed the Ohio Bell to make a refund 
fo $11,832,264 to its telephone customers 
in certain years. 

A aA 


Pennsylvania Bell to 
Reduce Residence Rates 


Announcement was made by the Penn- 


sylvania Public Service Commission, 
December 14, that the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania will file tariff 
revisions providing rate reductions 
which will result in an annual sav- 
ing of $1,800,000 for 90 per cent of 
its users of residence service. The new 


schedules, 
informal 


which are the outgrowth of 
conferences with company of- 
ficials instituted by the commission, will 
become effective February 1. 

It is estimated that the 
tions will affect 570,000 
the Bell company. Those who will not 
be affected, about 10 per cent of the to- 
tal number, are subscribers whose rates 
are now lower than those of other sub- 
secribers in exchanges of 


rate reduc- 


subscribers of 


comparable 
size. 

In making the 
commission said it 
analysis of the company’s financial set- 
up to determine whether or not further 
reductions will be asked. The 
tion was described as “the largest 
most widely-distributed single rate cut 
yet secured by the commission.” 

The saving will be distributed as fol- 
lows: 60 per cent of the residence sub- 


the 
was continuing its 


announcement, 


reduc- 
and 
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Adequate protection represents a very 
small percentage of the cost of any cable 


installation. 


Cook S-6 not 
means of terminating and distributing cable, 
but adequate protection with a minimum 
maintenance. 


only provides a perfect 


The S-6 terminal is provided with Cook 
True Gap Dischargers that shunt to ground 
high potentials without permanently ground- 
ing the line. 


Service on protective devices equipped 
with Cook True Gap Dischargers is reduced 
to an annual inspection. 


COOK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
7 Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas, 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. +» Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








scribers will have their monthly bill re- 


duced 25 cents; 16.2 per cent will re- 
ceive a 15-cent monthly cut; 9.5 per cent 
will save 50 cents a month; 4.3 per cent, 
35 cents a month; 0.2 of 1 per cent, 40 
cents a month; 0.9 of 1 per cent, 10 
cents a month, and several subscribers 
65 cents a month. 

Monthly bills of 78.2 per cent of the 
residence subscribers in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh will be reduced 25 cents, 
and 21.7 per cent of the customers in 
those cities will receive a reduction of 
50 cents in their monthly bills. 

Of the total reduction, $988,000 will 
go to the 270,000 residence subscribers 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The re- 
maining $812,000 will be shared by 
300,000 customers throughout the rest 
of the state. Specific reductions ap- 
plicable to other communities, includ- 
ing Harrisburg, are being prepared by 
the company now and will be announced 
later. 

Philip C. Staples, president of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, in 
a statement explaining the reductions, 
after referring to the conferences con- 
cerning rates, said: 

“Very little discussion was required 
to determine clearly the fact that im- 
proved general business conditions had 
had and was continuing to have sub- 
stantial effect upon the gross and net 
revenues of the telephone company. 

The commission presented the pro- 
posal that the company estimate as 
closely as possible its 1937 revenue ex- 
pectations, gross and net, and that it 
submit to the commission a figure by 
which those revenues could be reduced 
early in the year. In short, it was a 
proposal that the company anticipate 
further business improvement and to 
commit itself to rate reductions justi- 
fied by reasonable prospects. 

It seemed to the company that the 
proposal was reasonable and could be 


prudently adopted. Consequently, after 
estimates for 1937 had been reviewed, 
the company expressed its complete 
willingness to forego revenues of be 
tween $1,500,000 and $1,750,000, annual 
basis, at a date early in the year. After 
discussion with the commission, the fig- 
ure was fixed at approximately $1 800,- 
000. 

It was the judgment of the company 
that the reduction should be placed en- 
tirely against the rates for residence 
telephone service. To this the commis- 
sion concurred. Certainly this will 
benefit the greatest number of subscrib- 
ers, aS presumably all business custom- 
ers are users of the residential service.” 

, 


Louisville (Ky.) Seeks 
Early Rate Reduction 


With the Kentucky rate investigation 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. promising to turn into a 
lengthy affair, possibly through 1937, at- 
torneys for Louisville are seeking a way 
to secure reductions soon amounting to 

250,000 to $400,000 for that city. After 
the city’s case has been disposed of, the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission 
faces the prospect of hearing testimony 
affecting telephone exchanges throughout 
the state unless an agreement with the 
company can be reached. 

The Louisville case will not be ready 
for final submission before March, it is 
reported, and the state case will not be 
ready for proof-taking at that time 
Hearings in the Louisville case have 
been going on for the past few weeks, 
with much testimony being presented. 

At the hearing December 9 Chairman 
J. C. W. Beckham, of the commission, 
‘asked George Slaff, city special counsel, 
concerning a certain table showing the 
value of the telephone company’s prop- 
erty in Louisville. The table was to be 








attempt to complete the call. 


collect. 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Given on Page 29 


1. The filing time is omitted if you proceed immediately with the 
In this case if you complete the con- 
nection or give a report of delay, consider the completion time or the 
time of the first report as equivalent to the filing time. 
you release the calling party as, for example, when “ag (time)” 
appears in the “Special Instruction” space or if, for any reason you 
do not at once proceed with the attempt, the filing time is entered. 

2. The time of day when conversation starts, determined in ac- 
cordance with the time system (standard or daylight saving) legally 
or commonly in use at the originating place, determines whether the 
day, night or Sunday rate applies to messages to points to which 
there are reduced rates, irrespective of whether the call is paid or 


4. By developing operating technique and good position manage- 


5. This information is entered in the “address name” space. 


However, if 
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made up based on the company’s figures, 
subject to deductions and allowances the 
city claims should be made. 

Desiring to accept considerable testi- 
niony in the case for study during the 
holidays, the commission was proceed- 
ing with its hearings continuously until 
Mr. Slaff objected that he and his staff 





Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A loose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 










result, transmission of sound over that line 
s unsatisfactory. 
Allen brass connectors make permanent, 


good connections without 
solder. To install, all 


that is needed is a wrench 

me or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 

insert wires in slotted por- 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there- 
by completing connection. 
Made in three sizes. 
Write for samples! 





















THE ALLEN ELECTRIC Co. 


2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's seis at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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did not have sufficient time to prepare 
for the cross-examination of the com- 
pany’s witnesses. The commission then 
postponed the hearing until Thursday, 
December 17. 

Harry G. Bright, stenographer, has 
been swamped with testimony to be 
transcribed for study by the city attor- 
neys in preparation of their side of the 
case. 

vy 
Rate Hearing Continued 


to Study Reports 

The West Virginia Public Service 
Commission has continued a hearing on 
its investigation of the Bluefield Tele- 
phone Co. to allow attorneys of the 
company time to study the commission’s 
reports. 

The hearing was started November 
24 with a report by W. H. Morris, the 
commission’s engineer, that the repro- 
duction value of the telephone company’s 
West Virginia property is $1,309,144. 

He said that the property is in 82 per 
cent condition, making its depreciated 
value $1,069,827. 

xyeorge H. Wilson, the commission’s 
valuation accountant, testified that the 
company had invested in cash and its 
equivalent, $1,236,576.37 up to last De- 
cember 31. He fixed total revenues for 
1935 at $332,967.90 and expenses at 
$276,376.82. 

He estimated net income available for 
return on investment at $56,589.08 and 
the income available for return and de- 
preciation at $103,387.91. 

The investigation into rates of the 
company, which serves customers in 
Mercer and McDowell counties and Taze- 
well county, Virginia, was started last 
March 27 by the commission on its own 
motion. 


~ ¥ 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


November 24: The commission rati- 
fied the following acts: Granted permis- 
sion to Arthur T. George, attorney, to 
file a brief in support of exceptions to 
the examiner’s proposed decisions in the 
matters of the applications of H. D. Pills- 
bury, N. R. Powley, C. E. Fleager, C. S. 
Casassa, F. J. Reagan, M. R. Sullivan, 
and H. K. Taylor, dockets Nos. 3383 to 
3388, inclusive, and 3737, said brief to 
be filed concurrently with the filing of 
the exceptions. The commission ap- 
proved a telegram notifying Mr. George 
of its action. 

December 9: Order adopted dismiss- 
ing application of Joe E. Harrell, Bos- 
ton, Mass., asking for authority to hold 
the position of general commercial man- 
ager of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and director of the West- 
erly Automatic Co. (docket No. 3621). 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


Decemhber 15: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


ee} hai itle gle). | 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Tah ietslelel-lac Meath icle-halelits 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Fale! 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


* 

Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 








REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 


for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


1 Western Elec. No. 1801 40 line capac- 
ity Common battery P. B. X. board 
equipped with 30 local lamp lines, 5 
cord Ckts., 2 trunks with dial, Hand 
Gen. and etc., all mounted on 
drawer flat top desk @ 

Western Elec. No. 20AL Desk set with 
Trans. and Rec. Complete with No. 
334 Straight line steel signal set @.. 

Western Elec. No. 533 Straight line 
Cc. B. Steel hotel set with enclosed 
Gongs @ 

1—Western Elec. No. 62A Ringing ma- 
chine, operates off from 6 to 8 volts 
Storage battery, delivers 20 cycle, 80 
volts A. C. ringing current @ 

Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Common battery, 
oak finish wood, hotel sets with 
Booster Coil @ 

Monarch desk set with Trans., 
and Cord complete with 3-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer inside connection 
signal set, $7.85; 4-bar @ 

Leich Elec. Local Battery Transmitters 
complete with mouthpiece and back 
@ 


Automatic Elec. Slip type 
with New Western Elec. 
Cord @ 

Leich Elec. Slip type Receivers with 
New Shell and Cord 

Western Elec. No. 122 External 
connection Rec. without cord @ 

Western Elec. No. 21D or E 2 MF Con- 
densers @ 

New Kellogg 
with oaps 

New Mouthpieces, any make @...... 

Stromberg Carlson desk set with Trans 
and Rec., complete with 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer signal sets @... 


Receivers 
Shell and 


post 


Composition Rec. Shells 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


co. 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS | 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 
RELAYS 


Line and Cut-Off 
Cord 

A.C. 

Polarized 


Kellogg — S. C. Co. — 
W.E. Co. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 
FOR SALE @ FLAT 

$55,000 out of $135,000 total lst Mtge. 
bond issue, Ind. tel. co. operating around 
El Paso and the Panhandle Texas. Nine 
exchanges—about 800 stations. Gross reve- 
nue, 1935, $20,000—50% toll. Majority of 
the bonds could be secured. Excellent 
opportunity for experienced telephone man 
to secure control through foreclosure. Ad- 
dress, 8586, care of TELEPHONY. 
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FOR SALE—Telephone company - with 
two exchanges in adjoining towns, located 
in northern Minnesota, one a county seat 
town, population 1400. 800 stations. Both 
towns in underground cable, and rural lines 
in excellent condition. Attractive rates. If 
interested address 8585, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


\UDITOR WANTED by Independent 
telephone company operating a group of 
exchanges. Must be experienced in all 
phases of telephone work. State salary re- 
quired and qualifications. Address 8587, 
care of TELEPHONY 


POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—By | switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 


TELEPHONY. 




















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 


phone Co. for consent to and approval 
of lease to the Chicago Service Parking 
|Go. of certain described real estate sit- 
uated at 221-31 W. Randolph street in 
the city of Chicago. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 


December 7: Hearing on petition of 
the Northwestern Indiana Telephone (Co. 
Valparaiso, to sell its properties to the 
Crown Point Telephone Co. Authority 
| for the sale at $525,000 was granted by 
| the commission July 2, 1935, but tLe sale 
Was overruled by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The present peti- 
tion is to sell at $350,000. The *ommis- 
sion is also asked to permit th: -rown 
} Point Telephone Co. to issue $3 .000 in 
common stock to finance the } ‘hase. 
The stock would be purchased ‘sy the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. If ‘ie sale 
|} is consummated the Illinois Be.iit com- 
| pany will control all telephone facilities 





in the Calumet district. 


| North Carolina Utilities Commission 
November 30: Durham Telephone Co. 
}Sranted permission to abandon two-par- 
ty line service in Durham to new sub- 
scribers. 

| The city of Durham recently withdrew 
| opposition to the move after it was 
| pointed out that demand for the service 
|}no longer warrants its continuance. The 
| company will continue the two-party 
| lines now in operation. 


| Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


December 8: The 
thorized the Ohio 
Corp. to file a new tariff establishing 
the schedules for PBX service at its 
Holmesville, Nashville, Shreve, Freder- 
icksburg, Rittman, and Apple Creek ex- 
changes. 

December 9: 


commission au 
Central Telephone 


Orders issued authoriz- 
ing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to file tariffs establishing for 
toll service between 4:30 a. m. and 7 
p. m. on Christmas Day and New Year's 
Jay, the current Sunday toll rates. Ap 
plication for such authority was filed 

|two days previous. 


Pennsylvania Public Service 


Commission 
December 4: Meadville Telephone Co. 
filed notice of its intentions to lower 
|rate January 1. Exchange line mileage 
|rates for two-party line service are cut 
| from $3.88 to $3.33 per year per quarter- 
mile or fraction, and for four-party serv- 
ice from $2.2 2to $2. 

Telephones may be moved in the same 
building for $2.50 instead of $3, and 
there is no charge for changing from one 
class of service to another, which for- 
| merly cost $3. 

The service connection charge is Te 
| duced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the rate 
for extension bells is cut from $2.22 
Ito $2. 

The company serves Conneaut Lake, 
| Conneautville, Harstow, Linesville, Mead- 
| ville, Saegertown, Spartansburg, Towl 
| ville and other Crawford county locali- 
| ties. 

December 17: Hearing in Philadel- 
phia to determine the “reasonableness 
| of an additional charge of 25 cents per 
| month for two years made by the Key- 
| stone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, for 
handset telephones. 


TELEPHONY 











